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CHAPTER XLI. 


| Tue lawyer came the next day, and almost 
| with a smile on his lips. He brought me a 
| few lines in pencil from Mrs. Ashleigh; they 
‘| were kindly expressed, bade me be of good 
' cheer; ‘she never for a moment believed in 
| my guilt; Lilian bore up wonderfully under 
so terrible a trial; it was an unspeakable com- 
fort to both to receive the visits of a friend 
so attached to me, and so confident of a 
| triumphant refutation of the hideous calumny 
| -—under which I now suffered—as Mr. Mar- 
| grave!’ 

The lawyer had seen Margrave again—seen 
' him in that house. Margrave seemed almost 
domiciled there! 

I remained sullen and taciturn during this 
visit. I longed again for the night. Night 
| came. I heard the distant clock strike twelve, 

when again the icy wind passed through my 

hair, and against the wall stood the Luminous 
| Shadow. 

“‘ Have you considered ?” whispered the voice, 
still as from afar. “I repeat it—I alone can 
save you.” 

Ts it among the conditions which you ask, in 
return, that I shall resign to you the woman I 
love ?” 

* No.” 

“Ts it one of the conditions that I should 
commit some crime—a crime perhaps heinous as 
that of which I am accused *” 

* No.” 

“With such reservations, I accept the con- 
ditions you may name, provided I, in my 
turn, may demand one condition from your- 
self.” 

** Name it.” 

“1 ask you to quit this town. I ask you, 
meanwhile, to cease your visits to the house that 
holds the woman betrothed to me.” 

“T will cease those visits. And, before many 
days are over, I will quit this town.” 

* Now, then, say what you ask from me. I 
am prepared to concede it. And not from fear 
for myself, but because I fear for the pure and 
innocent being who is under the spell of your 
deadly fascination. This is your power over me. 





You command me through my love for another. 
Speak.” 

. ag wey are simple. You will pledge 
yourself to desist from all charge or insinuation 
against myself, of what nature soever. You 
will not, when you meet me in the flesh, refer to 
what you have known of my likeness in the 
Shadow. You will be invited to the house at 
which I may be also a guest ; you will come; 
you will meet and converse with me as 
guest speaks with guest in the house of a 
host.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Tt is all.” 

“Then I pledge you my faith; keep your 
own.” 

“Fear not; sleep secure in the certainty 
on you will soon be released from these 
walls.” 

The Shadow waned and faded. Darkness 
settled back, and a sleep, profound and calm, fell 
over me. 

The next day Mr. Stanton again visited me. 
He had received that morning a note from Mr. 
Margrave, stating that he had left L—— to 
=~ in person, an investigation which he 

ad already commenced through another, affect- 
ing the man who had given evidence against 
me, and that, if his hope should prove well 
founded, he trusted to establish my innocence, 
and convict the real murderer of Sir Phili 
Derval. In the research he thus volunteered, 
he had asked for, and obtained, the assistance 
of the policeman Waby, who, grateful to me 
for saving the life of his sister, had expressed 
a strong desire to be employed in my ser- 
vice. 

Meanwhile, my most cruel assailant was my 
old college friend, Richard Strahan. Tor Jeeves 
had spread abroad Strahan’s charge of purloining 
the memoir which had been entrusted to me; 
and that accusation had done me great injury 
in public opinion, because it seemed to give 
probability to the only motive which ingenuity 
could ascribe to the foul deed imputed to me. 
That motive had been first suggested by Mr. 
Vigors. Cases are on record of men whose 
life had been previously blameless, who have 
committed a crime, which seemed to belie their 
nature, in the monomania of some intense desire. 
In Spain, a scholar reputed of austere morals, 
murdered and robbed a traveller for money in 
order to purchase books; books written, too, by 
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Fathers of his Church! He was intent on solv- 
ing some problem of theological casuistry. In 
France, an antiquarian esteemed not more for 
his learning, than for amiable and gentle quali- 
ties, murdered his most intimate friend for the 
possession of a medal, without which his own 
collection was incomplete. ‘These, and similar 
anecdotes, tending to 
vehement desire, morbidly cherished, may sus- 
pend the normal operations of reason and con- 
science, were whispered about by Dr. Lloyd’s 
vindictive partisan, and the inference drawn 
from them and applied to the assumptions 
against myself, was the more credulously re- 
ceived, because of that over-refining speculation 
on motive and act which the shallow accept, in 
their eagerness to show how readily they under- 
stand the profound. 

I was known to be fond of scientific, espe- 
cially of chemical experiments ; to be eager in 
testing the truth of any novel invention. 
Strahan, catching hold of the magistrate’s fan- 
tastic hypothesis, went about repeating anec- 
dotes of the absorbing passion for analysis and 
discovery which had characterised me in youth 
as a medical student, and to which, indeed, 
I owed the precocious reputation I had ac- 
quired. 

Sir Philip Derval, according not only to report, 
but according to the direct testimony of his 
servant, had acquired in his travels many secrets 
in natural science, especially as connected with 
the healing art—his servant had deposed to the 
remarkable cures he had effected by the medi- 
cinals stored in the stolen casket-—doubtless Sir 
Philip, in boasting of these medicinals in the 
course of our conversation, had excited my curi- 
osity, influenced my imagination, and thus, when 
T afterwards suddenly met him in a lone spot, a 
passionate impulse had acted on a brain heated 
into madness by curiosity and covetous de- 
sire. 

All these suppositions, reduced into system, 
were corroborated by Strahan’s charge that I had 
made away with the manuscript supposed to con- 
tain the explanations of the medical agencies em- 
ployed by Sir Philip, and had sought to shelter 
my theft by a tale so improbable, that a man of 
my reputed talent could not have hazarded it if 
in his sound senses. I saw the web that had 
thus been spread around me by hostile prepos- 
sessions and ignorant gossip: how could the 
arts of Margrave scatter that web to the winds ? 
I knew not, but I felt confidence in his promise 
and his power. Still, so great had been my alarm 
for Lilian, that the hope of clearing my own in- 
nocence was almost lost in my joy that Mar- 
grave, at least, was no longer in her presence, and 
that 1 had received his pledge to quit the town 
in which she lived. 

Thus, hours rolled on hours, till, I think, on 
the third day from that night in which I had 
last beheld the mysterious Shadow, my door 
was hastily thrown open, a confused crowd pre- 
sented itself at the threshold —the governor 
of the prison, the police superintendent, Mr. 
Stanton, and other familiar faces shut out 


rove how fatally any 





from me since my imprisonment. I knew at the 
first glance that 1 was no longer an outlaw 
beyond the pale of human friendship. And 
ey. sternly, as I had supported myself 
itherto in solitude and anxiety, when I felt 
warm hands clasping mine, heard joyous voices 
proffering congratulations, saw in the eyes of all 
that. my imnoeence had been cleared, the revul- 
sion of emotion was too strong for me—the 
room reeled on my sight—I fainted. I pass, as 
quickly as I can, over the explanations that 
crowded on me when I recovered, and that were 
publicly given in evidence in Court next morn- 
ing. 1 had owed all to Margrave. It seems 
that he had construed to my favour the very 
supposition which had been bruited abroad to my 
prejudice. “For,” said he, “it is conjectured 
that Fenwick committed the crime of which he 
is accused on the impulse of a disordered reason. 
That conjecture is based upon the probability 
that a madman alone could have committed a 
crime without adequate motive. But it seems 
quite clear that the accused is not mad; and 
1 see cause to suspect that the accuser is.” 
Grounding this assumption on the current re- 

rts of the witness’s manner and bearing since 
re had been placed under official sweeten, 
Margrave had commissioned the policeman, 
Waby, to make inquiries in the village to which 
the accuser asserted he had gone in quest of 
his relations, and Waby had, there, found per- 
sons who remembered to have heard that the 
two brothers named Walls lived less by the 
gains of the petty shop which they kept than by 
the proceeds of some property consigned to 
them as the nearest of kin to a lunatic who 
had once been tried for his life. Margrave had 
then examined the advertisements in the daily 
newspapers. One of them, warning the public 
against a dangerous maniac who had effected 
his escape from an asylum in the west of Eng- 
land, caught his attention. To that asylum he 
had repaired. 

There he learned that the patient advertised 
was one whose propensity was homicide, con- 
signed for life to the asylum on account of a 
murder, for which he had been tried. The de- 
scription of this person exactly tallied with that 
of the pretended American. ‘The medical super- 
intendent of the asylum, hearing all particulars 
from Margrave, expressed a strong persuasion 
that the witness was his missing patient, and 
had himself committed the crime of which he had 
accused another. Ifso, the superintendent under- 
took to coax from him the full confession of all 
the circumstances. Like many other madmen, 
and not least those whose propensity is to crime, 
the fugitive maniac was exceedingly cunning, 
treacherous, secret, and habituated to trick and 
stratagem. More subtle than even the astute 
in possession of all their faculties, whether to 
achieve his purpose or to conceal it, and fabri- 
cate appearances against another. But, while, in 
ordinary conversation, he seemed rational enough 
to those who were not accustomed to study 
him, he had one hallucination which, when 
humoured, led him always, not only to betray 
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himself, but to glory in any crime proposed or 
committed. He was under the belie that he 
had made a bargain with Satan, who, in return 
for implicit obedience, would bear him harmless 
through all the consequences of such submission, 
and finally raise him to great power and autho- 
rity. It is no unfrequent illusion of homicidal 
maniacs to suppose they are under the influence 
of the Evil One, or possessed bya Demon. Mur- 
derers have assigned as the only reason they 
themselves could give for their crime, that “the 
Devil got into them,” and urged the deed. But 
the insane have, perhaps, no attribute more in 
common than that of superweening self-esteem. 
The maniac who has been removed from a garret, 
sticks straws in his hair and calls them a crown. 
So much does inordinate arrogance characterise 
mental aberration, that, in the course of my 
own practice, I have detected, in that infirmity, 
the certain symptom of insanity, caudally 
moral insanity, long before the brain had made 
its disease manifest even to the most familiar 
kindred. 

Morbid self-esteem accordingly pervaded the 
dreadful illusion by which the man I now speak 
of was possessed. He was proud to be the 
protected agent of the Fallen Angel. And 
if that self-esteem were artfully appealed to, 
he would exult superbly in the oni he held 
himself ordered to perform, as if a special 
prerogative, an official rank and privilege ; 
then, he would be led on to boast gleefully of 
thoughts which the most cynical of criminals, 
in whom intelligence was not ruined, would 
shrink from owning. Then, he would reveal 
himself in all his deformity with as complacent 
and frank a self-glorying as some vain good man 
displays in parading his amiable sentiments and 
his beneficent deeds. 

“ Tf,” said the superintendent, “this be the 
patient who has escaped from me, and if his 
propensity to homicide has been, in some way, 
directed towards the person who has been mur- 
dered, I shall not be with him a quarter of an 
hour before he will inform me how it happened, 
and detail the arts he employed in shifting his 
crime upon another—all will be told as minutely 
as a child tells the tale of some schoolboy exploit, 
in which he counts on your sympathy, and feels 
sure of your applause.” 

Margrave brought this gentleman back to 
L——, took him to the mayor, who was one 
of my warmest supporters; the mayor had 
sufficient influence to dictate and arrange the 
rest. The superintendent was introduced to 
the room in which the pretended American 
was lodged. At his own desire a select number 
of witnesses were admitted with him—Mar- 
grave excused himself; he said candidly that he 
was too intimate a friend of mine to ‘ an im- 
partial listener to aught that concerned me so 
nearly. 

_ The superintendent proved right in his sus- 
picions, and verified his promises. My false 
accuser was his missing patient ; the man re- 
cognised Dr. * * * with no apparent terror, 
rather with an air of condescension, and in a 





very few minutes was led to tell his own 
tale, with a gloating complacency both at the 
agency by which he deemed himself exalted, 
and at the dexterous cunning with which he had 
acquitted himself of the task, that increased the 
horror of his narrative. 

He spoke of the mode of his escape, which 
was extremely ingenious, but of which the 
details, long in themselves, did not interest me, 
and I understood them too imperfectly to repeat. 
He had encountered a seafaring traveller on the || 
road, whom he had knocked down with a stone 
and robbed of his glazed hat and pea-jacket, as || 
well as of a small sum in coin, which last | 
enabled him to pay his fare in a railway that 
conveyed him eighty miles away from the 
asylum. Some trifling remnant of this money 
still in his pocket, he then travelled on foot | 
along the high road till he came to a town about | 
twenty miles distant from L——; there he had | 
stayed a day or two, and there he said “that | 
the Devil had told him to buy a case-knife, 
which he did.” ‘He knew by that order that 
the Devil meant him to do something great.” 
“ His Master,” as he called the fiend, then 
directed him the road he should take. He came 
to L——, put up, as he had correctly stated 
before, at a small inn, wandered at night about 
the town, was surprised by the sudden storm, 
took shelter under the convent arch, overheard 
somewhat more of my conversation with Sir 
Philip than he had previously deposed—heard 
enough to excite his curiosity as to the casket : 
** While he listened, his Master told him that he 
must get possession of that casket.” Sir Philip 
had quitted the archway almost immediately 
after had done so, and he would then have 
attacked him if he had not caught sight of a 
policeman going his rounds. He had followed 
Sir Philip to a house (Mr. Jeeves’s). “ His 
Master told him to wait and watch.” He did 
so. When Sir Philip came forth, towards the 
dawn, he followed him, saw him enter a narrow 
street, came up to him, seized him by the arm, 
demanded all he had about him. Sir Philip 
tried to shake him off—struck at him. What 
follows, I spare the reader. The deed was 
done. He robbed the dead man, both of the 
casket and of the purse that he found in the 
pockets; had scarcely done so when he heard 
footsteps. He had just time to get he- 
hind the portico of a detached house at angles 
with the street, when I came up. He wit- 
nessed, from his hiding-place, the brief con- | 
ference between myself and the ay and 
when they moved on, bearing the body, stole 
unobserved away. He was going back towards | 
the inn, when it occurred to him that it would 
be safer if the casket and purse were not about 
his person; that he asked his Master to direct | 
him how to dispose of them; that his Master 
guided him to an open yard (a stone-mason’s), 
at a very little distance from the inn; that in 
this yard there stood an old wyeh-elm tree, from 
the guarled roots of which the earth was worn 
away, leaving chinks and hollows, in one of | 
which he placed the casket and purse, taking 
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from the latter only two sovereigns and some 
silver, and then heaping loose mould over the 
hiding-place. That he then repaired to his inn, 
and left it late in the morning, on the pretence 
of seeking for his relatives—persons, indeed, 
who really had been related to him, but of 
whose death years ago he was aware. He re- 
turned to L—— a few days afterwards, and, in 
the dead of the night, went to take up the casket 
and the money. He found the purse with its 
contents undisturbed ; but the lid of the casket 
was unclosed. From the hasty glance he had 
taken of it before burying it, it had seemed to 
him firmly locked—he was alarmed lest some 
one had | Boom to the spot. But his Master 
whispered to him not to mind, told him that he 
might now take the casket, and would be guided 
what to do with it; that he did so, and, opening 
the lid, found the casket empty ; that he took 
the rest of the money out of the purse, but that: 
he did not take the purse itself, for it had a 
crest and initials on it, which might lead to dis- 
covery of what had been done; that he there- 
fore left it in the hollow amongst the roots, 
heaping the mould over it as before; that, in 
the course of the day, he heard the people at 
the inn talk of the murder, and that his own 
first impulse was to get out of the town im- 
mediately, but that his Master “ made him too 
wise for that,” and bade him stay ; that pass- 
ing through the streets, he saw me come out of 
the sash-window door, go to a stable-yard on 
the other side of the house, mount on horse- 
back and ride away; that he observed the sash- 
door was left partially open; that he walked by 
it, and saw the room empty; there was only a 
dead wall opposite, the place was solitary, un- 
observed ; that his Master directed him to lift 
up the sash gently, enter the room, and deposit 
the knife mn the casket in a large walnut-tree 


. bureau which stood unlocked near the window. 


All that followed—his visit to Mr. Vigors, his 
accusation against myself, his whole tale—was, 
he said, dictated by his Master, who was highly 
pleased with him, and promised to bring him 
Safely through. And here he turned round 
with a hideous smile, as if for approbation of 
his notable cleverness and respect for his high 
employ. 

Mr. Jeeves had the curiosity to request the 
keeper to inquire how, in what form, or in what 
manner, the Fiend appeared to the narrator, 
or conveyed his infernal dictates. The man at 
first refused to say; but it was gradually drawn 
from him that the Demon had no certain and in- 
variable form; sometimes it appeared to him in 
the form of a rat; sometimes even of a leaf, or 
a fragment of wood, or a rusty nail; but, that 
his Master’s voice always came to him distinct, 
whatever shape he appeared in; only, he said, 
with an air of great importance, his Master, this 
time, had graciously condescended, ever since he 
left the asylum, to communicate with him in a 
much more pleasing and imposing aspect than 
he had ever done before—in the form of a beau- 
tiful youth, or, rather, like a bright rose-coloured 
shadow, in which the features of a young man 





were visible, and that he had heard the voice 
more distinctly than usual, though in a milder | 
tone, and seeming to come to him from a great 
distance. 

After these revelations the man became sud- | 
denly disturbed. He shook from limb to limb, 
he seemed convulsed with terror; he cried out 
that he had betrayed the secret of his Master, 
who had warned him not to describe his appear- 
ance and mode of communication, or he would 
give his servant up to the tormentors. Then the 
maniac’s terror gave wayto fury ; his more direful 
propensity made itself declared ; he sprang into 
the midst of his frightened listeners, seized Mr. 
Vigors by the throat, and would have strangled 
him but for the prompt rush of the superintendent 
and his satellites. Foaming at the mouth, and 
horribly raving, he was then manacled, a strait- 
waistcoat thrust upon him, and the group so left 
him in charge of his captors. Inquiries were im- 
mediately directed towards such circumstantial 
evidence as might corroborate the details he 
had so minutely set forth. The purse, recognised 
as Sir Philip’s, by the valet of the deceased, was 
found buried under the wych-elm. A police- 
man despatched, express, to the town in which 
the maniac declared the knife to have been 
purchased, brought back word that a cutler in 
the place remembered perfectly to have sold 
such a knife to a seafarmg man, and identified 
the instrument when if was shown to him. 
From the chink of a door ajar, in the wall 
opposite my sash- window, a maid - servant, 
watching for her sweetheart (a journeyman car- 
penter, who habitually passed that way on 

ing home to dine), had, though unobserved 
. the murderer, seen him come out of my 
window at a time that corresponded with the 
dates of his own story, though she had thought 
nothing of it at the moment. He might bea 
patient, or have called on business ; she did not 
know that I was from home. ‘The only point of 
importance not cleared up was that which re- 
lated to the opening of the casket—the disap- 
pearance of the contents ; the lock had been un- 
questionably forced. No one, however, could 
suppose that some third person had discovered 
the hiding-place and forced open the casket to 
abstract its contents and then rebury it. The 
only probable supposition was, that the man 
himself had forced it open, and, deeming the 
contents of no value, had thrown them awa 
before he had hidden the casket and purse, and, 
in the chaos of his reason, had forgotten that 
he had so done. Who could expect that every 
link in a madman’s tale would be found in- 
tegral and perfect ? In short, little importance 
was attached to this solitary doubt. Crowds 
accompanied me to my door, when I was 
set free, in open court, stainless ;—it was a 
triumphal procession. The popularity I had 
previously enjoyed, superseded for a moment b 
so horrible a charge, came back to me tenfold, 
as with the reaction of generous repentance for 
a momentary doubt. One man shared the public 
favour—the young man whose acuteness had 
delivered me from the peril, and cleared the 
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truth from so awful a mystery ; but Margrave 
had escaped from congratulation and compli- 
ment; he had gone on a visit to Strahan, at 
Derval Court. 

Alone, at last, in the welcome sanctuary of my 
own home, what were my thoughts ? Prominent 
amongst them all was that assertion of the mad- 
man, which had made me shudder when repeated 
to me: he had been guided to the murder and to 
all the subsequent proceedings by the luminous 
shadow of the beautiful youth—the Scin-Laca 
to which I had pledged myself. If Sir Philip 
Derval could be believed, Margrave was pos- 
sessed of powers, derived from fragmentary re- 
collections of a knowledge acquired in a former 
state of being, which would render his remorse- 
less intelligence infinitely dire, and frustrate 
the endeavours of a reason, unassisted by similar 
powers, to thwart his designs or bring the law 
against his crimes. Had he then the arts that 
could thus influence the minds of others to serve 
his fell purposes, and achieve securely his own 
evil ends through agencies that could not be 
traced home to himself? 

But for what conceivable purpose had I been 
subjected as a victim to influences as much be- 
yond my control as the Fate or Demoniac Neces- 
sity of a Greek Myth? In the legends of the 
classic world some august sufferer is oppressed 
by Powers more than mortal, but with an 
ethical if gloomy vindication of his chastisement 
—he pays the penalty of crime committed by his 
ancestors or himself, or he has braved, by arro- 
gating equality with the gods, the mysterious 
calamity which the gods alone can inflict. But I, 
no descendant of Pelops, no Gidipus, boastful of 
a wisdom which could interpret the enigmas of 
the Sphinx, while ignorant even of his own 
birth—what had I done to be singled out from 
the herd of men for trials and visitations from 
the Shadowland of ghosts and sorcerers? It 
would be ludicrously absurd to suppose that Dr. 
Lloyd’s dying imprecation could have had a 
prophetic effect upon my destiny; to believe 
that the pretences of mesmerism were spe- 
cially favoured by Providence, and that to ques- 
tion their assumptions was an offence of pro- 
fanation to be punished by exposure to preter- 
natural agencies. There was not even that 
congruity between cause and effect which fable 
seeks in excuse for its inventions. Of all men 
living, I, unimaginative disciple of austere 
science, should be the last to become the sport 
of that witchcraft which even imagination re- 
luctantly allows to the machinery of poets, and 
science casts aside into the andl lumber-room 
of obsolete superstition. 

Rousing my mind from enigmas impossible 
to solve—it was with intense and yet with most 
melancholy satisfaction that I turned to the 
image of Lilian, rejoicing, though with a thrill 
of awe, that the promise so mysteriously con- 
veyed to my senses, had, here too, been already 
fulfilled—Margrave had left the town; Lilian 
was no longer subjected to his evil fascina- 
tion. But an instinct told me that that fasci- 
nation had already produced an effect adverse 





to all hope of happiness for me. Lilian’s 
love for myself was gone. Impossible other- 
wise that she—in whose nature I had al- 
ways admired that generous devotion which is, 
more or less, inseparable from the romance of 
youth—should have never conveyed to me one 
word of consolation in the hour of my agony 
and trial: that she who, till the last even- 
ing we had met, had ever been so docile, in 
the sweetness of a nature femininely submis- 
sive, to my slightest wish, should have disre- 
garded my solemn injunction, in admitting Mar- 
grave to acquaintance, nay, to familiar intimacy ; 
and at the very time when to disobey my in- 
junctions was to embitter my ordeal, and add 
her own contempt to the degradation imposed 
upon my honour! No, her heart must be 
wholly gone from me; her very nature wholly 
warped. An union between us had become im- 
possible. My love for her remained unshattered ; 
the more tender, perhaps, for a sentiment of 
compassion. But my pride was shocked, my 
heart was wounded. My love was not mean 
and servile. Enough for me to think that she 
would be at least saved from Margrave. Her life 
associated with his!—contemplation, horrible 
and ghastly !—from that fate she was saved. 
Later, she would recover the effect of an in- 
fluence happily so brief. She might form some 
new attachment—some new tie. But love once 
withdrawn is never to be restored—and her love 
was withdrawn from me. I had but to release 
her, with my own lips, from our engagement— 
she would welcome that release. Mournful but 
firm in these thoughts and these resolutions, I 
sought Mrs. Ashleigh’s house. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ir was twilight when I entered, unannounced 
(as had been my wont in our familiar inter- 
course), the quiet sitting-room in which I ex- 
pected to find mother and child. But Lilian 
was there alone, seated by the open window, her 
hands crossed and drooping on her knee, her 
eye fixed upon the darkening summer skies, in 
which the evening star had just stolen forth, 
bright and steadfast, near the pale sickle of a half- 
— that was dimly visible, but gave as yet no 
ight. 

Let any lover imagine the reception he 
would expect to meet from his betrothed, 
coming into her presence after he had passed 
triumphant through a terrible peril to life and 
fame—and conceive what ice froze my blood, 
what anguish weighed down my heart, when 
Lilian, turning towards me, rose not, spoke 
not—gazed at me heedlessly as if at some indif- 
ferent stranger—and—and But no matter! 
I cannot bear to recal it even now, at the 
distance of years! I sat down beside her, and 
took her hand, without pressing it; it rested 
languidly, passively in mine—one moment ;—I 
dropped it then, with a bitter sigh. 

“ Lilian,” I said, quietly, “you love me no 
longer. Is it not so?” 

She raised her eyes to mine, looked at me 
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wistfully, and pressed her hand on her forehead, 
then said, in a strange voice, “ Did I ever love 
you? What do you mean ?” 

“ Lilian, Lilian, rouse yourself; are you not, 
while you speak, under some spell, some influ- 
ence which you cannot describe nor account 
for?” 

She paused a moment before she answered, 
calmly, “No! Again I ask, what do you 
mean ?” 

“What doI mean? Do you forget that we 
are betrothed? Do you forget how often, and 
how recently, our vows of affection and con- 
stancy have been exchanged ?” 

“No, I do not forget; but I must have de- 
ceived you and myself——” 

“Tt is true, then, that you love me no 
more ?” 

* I suppose so.” 

* But, oh, Lilian, is it that your heart is only 
closed to me? or is it—oh, answer truthfully— 
is it given to another P—to him—to him—against 
whom I warned you, whom I implored you not 
to receive. Tell me, at least, that your love is 
not gone to Margrave——” 

* To him—love to him! Oh no—no——” 

“What, then, is your feeling towards 
him ?” 

Lilian’s face grew visibly paler—even in 
that dim light. “I know not,” she said, al- 


most in a whisper; “but it is—partly awe— 


Y- 
a What ?” 

* Abhorrence !” she said, almost fiercely, and 
rose to her feet, with a wild, defying start. 

“Tf that be so,” I said gently, “you wouid 
a grieve were you never again to see 

im 2? 

** But I shall see him again,” she murmured, 
in a tone of weary sadness, and sank back once 
more into her chair. 

*T think not,” said I, “and I hope not. And 
now hear me and heed me, Lilian. It is enough 
for me, no matter what your feelings towards 
another, to hear from yourself that the affec- 
tion you once professed for me is gone. I re- 
lease you from your troth. If folks ask why 
we two henceforth separate the lives we had 
agreed to join, you may say, if you please, that 

ou could not give your hand to a man who 
had known the taint of a felon’s prison, even on 
a false charge. If that seems to you an un- 
generous reason, we will leave it to your mother 
to find a better. Farewell! For your own sake 
I can yet feel happiness—happiness to hear that 
you do not love the man agamst whom I warn 
you still more solemnly than before! Will you 
not give me your hand in parting—and have I 
not spoken your own wish ?” 

She turned away her face, and resigned her 
hand to me in silence. Silently I held it in mine, 
and my emotions nearly stifled me. One symptom 
of regret, of reluctance, on her part, and I should 
have fallen at her feet, and cried, “Do not let 
us break a tie which our vows should have made 
indissoluble ; heed not my offers—wrung from 
a tortured heart. You cannot have ceased to 





love me!” But no such symptom of relenting 
showed itself in her, and with a groan I left 
the room. 


WHAT WINE DOES FOR US. 





In a learned and able dissertation on The 
Vine and its Products, by the late Dr. Arthaud, 
of Bordeaux, in which the subject is treated of 


under the scientific heads of “Ampelography” | 


and “ Anology,” terms derived from the Greek 
words for “the vine” and “wine,” an inquiry 
is instituted as to what has been the real in- 
fluence of a moderate use of wine on the phy- 
sical and moral condition of nations, and the 
uestion asked if it be true that wine has 
always proved one of the most active agents 
of civilisation. Dr. Arthaud is of opinion that 
this influence has been highly beneficial, and 
that civilisation would be, so to speak, “ no- 
where,” without the assistance of the juice of 
the grape. Being very much of the doctor’s 
way of thinking, though not disposed to agree 
with him in everything he says, we propose to 
show how he endeavours to demonstrate his 
proposition. 
herever the earth is not covered with ice 
and eternal snows, man has always been able to 
find the means of existence, and to make it out in 
one way or other, by the assistance of the plants 
and animals which he took away with him frem 
the Garden of Eden. The dog, the horse, and 
corn, have followed him throughout the old 
world; but the vine, a plant which only pro- 
spers in temperate regions, abandoned him as 
soon as he established himself in high latitudes. 
It must, observes Dr. Arthaud, have been a cruel 
aggravation of the ay | inflicted on the pos- 
terity of Adam, thus to be obliged to separate 
from the joyous plant, whose fruit was able, in 
so great a degree, to mitigate the severity of 
man’s punishment. Before the extension of 
commercial relations, when nations lived apart, it 
was easy to draw the line of demarcation which 
divided the people who enjoyed the privilege of 
growing wine from those who were by nature 
deprived of it. They formed two distinct races 
of the human species: one barbarous, the 
other civilised; one stationary in ignorance, the 
other progressive in the search of knowledge. 
In the eyes of Zoroaster, Plato Aristotle, and 
Cicero, the barbarian he was who inhabited the 
regions where wine was unknown; and such, in 
their day, were the Scythian, and the Sarmatian, 
and the very Gaul himself, while for civilisation 
they turned to the wine-producing countries of 
the East. 

At this distance of time it does not much con- 
cern us to know who, amongst the many to 
whom the credit has been given, first taught 
mankind to drink wine. Bacchus may have 
planted the vine in India, Noah in Assyria, 
Osiris in Egypt, Saturn (always supposing there 
was such a gentleman) in Crete, me Geryon (of 
whose existence there are many doubts) in Spain; 
but whoever the first wine-grower may have 
been, he flourished in an eastern zone, outside 
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the northern tropic, and his teaching travelled 
westward. It is, indeed, a circumstance worth 
of note, that civilisation and the vine have their 
origin alike in the north, and that neither are 
indigenous to the south. Also is it noticeable, 
that wherever the grape ripens, there flourish 
all the arts that chiefly tend to make life en- 
joyable. Dr. Arthaud expands this fact into a 
somewhat absolute system with a degree of 
modesty, truthfulness, and impartiality, which 
are wonderful even in a Frenchman. 

“Tt may,” he says, “be asserted with unre- 
stricted truth, that civilisation is a flower which 
only grows spontaneously in the soil that pro- 
duces the vine ;” and he adds: “There are two 
kinds of civilisation: the one native, spontaneous, 
active, and lively; the other communicated, 
feeble, accidental, and reflected. A people ani- 
mated by a native civilisation is like a luminous, 
burning star, which draws within its orbit a crowd 
of satellites, warmed by its heat, and enlightened 
by its rays; this people is a missionary of civili- 
sation, and its initiator; upon it weighs the 
heavy responsibility of guiding the course of 
humanity all over the globe. In Europe, Athens, 
Rome, Florence, and Paris, are the dazzling 
points whence have proceeded at different pe- 
riods all the laws which have regulated the 
moral world. England, Germany, and Russia, 
offer to observation classes more or less numerous 
of men excessively civilised, but the people in 
those countries are generally barbarous; while 
in Greece, in Italy, and throughout Franee, the 


| whole people possess, or have possessed, the 


sovereignty of mind in all its plenitude !” 
“ But,” continues the enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative doctor, “this supreme privilege of 


|| the pontificate of civilisation, granted to the 
| essentially wine-growing population, is accom- 


panied by cruel drawbacks; the palm of the 
martyr often crowns their apostolate. To them 


_ belong the agitations of the forum, the inces- 


wine flows from the bubbling vat! 


sant struggle of liberty against slavery” (no- 
thing of the kind was ever heard of in beer- 


' drinking England!), “to them revolutions ; 
| to them that laborious fermentation of ideas 


whence issue human dignity and life, as the 
y The exces- 
sive development of light too often blinds and 


| precipitates them into abysses unknown to those 


nations which receive civilisation ready-made, 


| purified, and elaborated ; as a plant receives the 


rays of the sun, as the helpless child drinks in 
the maternal milk. Saintly and dreamy Ger- 
many, commercial Holland and England, mili- 
tary Prussia and Russia, live at the present day 
entirely on the life of France. Under the in- 
fluence of the same civilising breath, Spain and 
Italy seem also to desire to be born again.” 
(This was written just before the little affair 
of Solferino.) “Amongst those peoples, so 
different in race, in manners, in Am omy the 
upper classes, who all drink the paternal wines 


_ Of France” (some of them also sipping Rhine 


I “have a tendency to draw nearer to her with 
| 


wine, together with a little port and sherry), 
sentiments of peace and sympathy; they imi- 





tate in their literature, their theatre” (this 
is a melancholy fact), “their language” (in 
England, we talk French “without a master,” 
which is more than our neighbours can say), 
“their dress” (no! not their hats!), “ their 
customs” (fortunately, not all of them), “the 
models which reach them from Paris; while the 
popular masses, whose character is harsh and 
sour, like the vulgar drinks with which they are 
impregnated” (compare a glass of mild ale or 
foaming stout with vin de Suresnes, or the vin 
bleu that stains the gutters), “feel nothing but 
jealousy of, and hatred against us. The miracle 
of Bacchus civilising nations and taming tigers, 
is reproduced in our own days !” 

Having settled the fact that France is at the 
top of the tree of civilisation, the doctor pro- 
ceeds to explain the cause. He scouts the 
idea that civilisation depends on climate, or 
race, or even on the imgenious theories of 
philosophers, economists, and socialists, and 
asks if, independently of these, there be not 
another agent whose power has hitherto been 
ignored, but which has a right to an eminent 
- in the domain of history. One of the 
most prominent aphorisms of Brillat-Savarin, 
the philosophical gastronome, is the following: 
- Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you what 
youare!” But Dr. Arthaud changes this form 
of speech. “The witty magistrate,” he says, 
“approached the truth; but he would have 
shown her in all her beautiful nudity, had he 
written: ‘Tell me what you drink, and I will 
tell you what you are!’ If IL demonstrate 
physiologically and historically that the use of 
good wine has been the most manifest cause 
of those great and luminous developments 
of the human mind, which, at different epochs, 
have attracted the world towards the regions 
of a higher civilisation, I shall, I think, have 
introduced into science a new element which 
will contribute its share towards solving the 
great problem of the courses of social pro- 
gress.” 

Basing his opinion upon that of Descartes, 
Dr. Arthaud grows metaphysical, and lays down 
the proposition that the perfectioning of hu. 
manity upon earth depends principally on phy- 
siology and the science of health. In the 
terrestrial condition in which it has pleased 
God to place the soul, that divine and inal- 
terable part of ourselves is, as it were, buried 
in the depths of our material organism. The 
senses, true observatories, are the means which 
the soul employs to place itself in relation 
with the rest of the creation. Whatever may 
be its own activity, it can only act on impres- 
sions transmitted by the senses, and the quality 
of its impressions influences the nature of its 
judgments. We can, therefore, readily under- 
stand how necessary it is that the senses, or the 
material instruments charged with the duty of 
placing the soul in communication with the 
external world, should be in conditions favour- 
able to the clearness and energy of the sensa- 
tions. ‘The function of receiving impressions, 
or of placing the soul in communion with na- 
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ture, essentially devolves upon the nerves, and 
the nervous centres in which they terminate. 
Tn order that the nervous system should live 
and manifest its life by sensibility, it is neces- 
sary that it should constantly be in contact 
with a sanguineous current: as soon as the 
blood fails, or its circulating movement ceases, 
life is extinct. It suffices, then, to point out 
this grand physiological phenomena of: life, 
manifesting itself by the contact of the nervous 
system with the blood, to let the influence be 
seen which such or such a constitution of the 
blood may exercise upon the energy and the 
quality of this manifestation. We may con- 
sider the sanguineous system as a vast reservoir 
into which are finally conveyed the substances 
absorbed by the digestive organs, the lungs, and 
the integuments: all drinks, all nutritive mat- 
ters extracted from food or medicine, every- 
thing that passes into the blood, either to be 
ieniwentel in the organism, to influence it, or 
to be expelled from it. ‘Do you think,” ex- 
claims Dr. Arthaud, “that the blood when mixed 
with generous wine will act upon the nerves in 
the same manner as when in its weakened con- 
dition it is incorporated with toast-and-water ? 
That is the fundamental point of our physiolo- 
gical question.” 

Every kind of drink, the doctor goes on to 
say, gives to the blood a peculiar modifica- 
tion; and so (but the doctor omits this con- 
sideration) does every kind of meat. It is 
upon his dictum alone that the doctrine of 
internal remedies is based. When a medical 
man prescribes a tisane, or draught of any 
kind, it is just as if he should say to the 
patient, “You will mingle such a substance 
with your blood, in order that the latter may 
cause its influence to be felt on the whole 
nervous system, or only on a particular part 
of it, according as to whether the medicine 
has a general or local action.” Is it, then, 
surprising that different drinks mixed with the 
blood should act upon the nerves in various 


es P 
n reply to this question, Dr. Arthaud enters 
into a comparative examination of the different 
effects produced by wine, coffee, and tea, the 
liquids most in use. That which distinguishes 
wine from all other drinks, is its general action 
upon the human economy. Taken in moderate 
uantities, it increases the energy of all the 
aculties; the heart, the brain, the secretive 
organs, the muscular system, all gain by its use 
an increase of sensible vitality. Pliny tells us 
that by wine the blood and inward heat of man 
are nourished ; Sheridan gave us his reason for 
drinking wine, that it made his thoughts flow 
freely, or rewarded them when they came ; and 
we learn from Iago that “ good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if well used.” Wine asso- 
ciates itself generously with all our functions; 
it fortifies and harmoniously exerts them, while 
other fluids act like those medicines which only 
lend their activity to a single organ, and far 
from increasing the general harmony, they only 
trouble it. Coffee, like wine, excites vitality, 





but it only stimulates those portions of the 
brain in which are seated the mind, properly so 
called, and the powers of speech. Its special 
property, then, is to give birth to a clear, lively, 
and ready eloquence, which is never troubled by 
the emotions of passionate conviction; under | 
the action of coffee the heart remains perfectly | 
calm. It is a coffee-drinker himself who has 
said that, in order to express a sentiment cor- 
rectly, it was absolutely necessary not to have | 
felt it. Coffee is the drink that belongs ex- | 
clusively to people who live only forthemselves; | 
it is the provocative agent of specious argu- | 
ments, of cynical sneers, of sharp, cruel witti- | 
cisms, of all that delights the elegant, used-up, | 
heartless world of fashion. Tea,on the other hand, | 
addresses itself neither to the heart nor to the | 
head; it merely stimulates the liver and the | 
kidneys. These properties explain why tea faci- 
litates digestion in sluggish stomachs, and why | 
tea-drinkers (these are Dr. Arthaud’s own senti- 
ments) are inclined to a melancholy seriousness, | 
to coldness of manner, and little disposition to 
talk : the doctor does not even except old ladies. 
Tea produces in individuals, and in nations where 
it is in general use, a slight tendency to hypo- 
chondria; so that it is impossible for a tea- 
drinker to be a jolly good fellow. Respecting 
certain properties of tea, Dr. Arthaud adduces 
his own personal experience, and draws some 
conclusions which, at all events, have novelty to | 
recommend them. 

All the senses, he says, are flattered by wine. | 
“In my youth, when I worked very hard, I | 
used to drink a great deal of tea hog hero By | 
and, notwithstanding my passion for music, I 
detested morning concerts. Since I have ana- 
lysed and experimented upon the cause of my 
sensations, L am satisfied that my melophobia 
was caused by the astringent action of the 
tea on my nervous system in general, and on 
my acoustic nerves in particular. The povert 
in musical genius of great tea-drinkers, suc 
as the Chinese and the English, arises, in 
my opinion, from no other cause. It is well 
known, on the other hand, that Bacchus has no 
more faithful disciples than musicians in general. 
In the province of Roussillon, where the wines 
are perfumed and full flavoured, to express the 
pleasure caused by a glass of good wine the 
people say, when they drink it, that they hear the 
angels sing! This saying tends to prove that 
wine flatters the sense of hearing, and makes it 
experience light and gentle hallucinations.” Not 
musicians onl , but actors have furnished mar- 
tyrs to this species of “gentle hallucination.” 

Having considered wine as the exciting agent 
of the physical and moral activity of man, Dr. 
pnd proceeds to show that a strict geo- 
graphical correlation exists between the culture 
of the vine and the intellectual development of 
humanity. In Asia, in Africa, and in Europe, 
the vine has never been cultivated with a view 
of converting its fruit into wine, outside the 
zone comprised between the thirtieth and the 
fiftieth degrees of north latitude, where also 
have flourished the civilisations of Japan, China, 
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Persia, Chaldea, Judea, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, and France. 

Of Japan, in illustration of his theory, Dr. 
Arthaud says that, although civilisation 1s evi- 
dent in its beautiful manufactures of silk, porce- 
Jain, and lacquer-ware, it is almost stationary. 
The vine grows there, but it is only cultivated 
for its fruit, tea and saki, a kind of beer made 
with rice, being the only drink; but Dr. Ar- 
thaud thinks that wine may have been made in 
Japan by an earlier race of inhabitants than the 
present, and that civilisation stopped short 
where we find it, when the Japanese neglected 
the bequest of their predecessors. 

That which is a doubt with respect to Japan 
is a certainty when we turn to China, wine 
having been made in great quantities, and pre- 
served in vases buried in the sand, long before 
the Christian era; and the Chinese poets sang 
its praises in verse worthy of Anacreon, Horace, 
or Béranger. The provinces offered the wine 
of honour to their governors, and even to their 
supreme ruler, the latest instance of this pre- 
sentation occurring in 4.D. 1373, when the city 
of ‘Taj-yuen paid its tribute to the Emperor Taitt- 
sou. A school of economists, however, arose, 
who, in view of an increased population, per- 
suaded the emperors of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries to destroy the vines and 
plant corn in their stead; nor were these de- 
crees revoked till 1787, when the vine was 
again introduced into some of the more tempe- 
rate latitudes of China. It is to the destrac- 
tion alluded to that Dr. Arthaud ascribes the 
declension in the national character which ren- 
dered the Chinese an easy prey to the invading 
Tartars. 

On his way towards Persia, Dr. Arthaud in- 
cidentally ne en Cashmere as a vine-growing 
country, observing that its produce very much 
resembles Malmsey Madeira, and pointing to 
their shawls, to attest their civilisation. Persia, 
in respect of wine, is the Eastern rival of 
France, the provinces of Erivan, Azerbijan, 
Irak, and Farsistan producing vintages that 
rival the best growths of Europe; amongst 
them the wine of Shiraz, which, although a 
trifle below the latitude fixed by Dr. Arthaud, 
is of world-famed celebrity, and worthy of the 
verse of Hafiz. The best vineyards of Persia 
are situated in the mountainous districts that 
stretch from the Persian Gulf to the Cas- 
pian Sea. Sixty-five kinds of grape are grown 
there, its cultivation being abandoned to the 
Ghebers, the Armenians, and the Jews; for, 
though the Mohammedan part of the population 
drink wine without scruple, they assert that the 
infringement of the law of Islam consists in 
making the wine, not in drinking it—a conve- 
nient conclusion, which satisfies their con- 
sciences, and enables them to gratify their incli- 
nations. Pure wine, however, is not for the 
topers of Ispahan and Teheran, the Jewish and 
Armenian dealers ministering to that fondness 
for narcotics which tend so greatly to enervate 
the East, by mixing myrrh, incense, and the juice 
of the Indian hemp with the finest growths. 





Egypt barely touches the vinous zone, the 
greater part of its territory belonging to regions 
condemned in ancient times to hieratic immo- 
bility. It was below the thirteenth degree that 
Thebes, Meroé, and Memphis adored Typhon, 
the god of night, and where the stupidity of the 
people caused them to fall prostrate before 
onions and crocodiles. Yet Egypt preserved 
one spark of life—but it was above the thir- 
teenth degree—the wine of Antilla, grown near 
Alexandria, being the choicest seen at the ban- 
quets of Antony and Cleopatra. The civilisa- 
tion of Egypt Dr. Arthaud despises: their 
architecture was heavy, and as to the Sphinx, 
what is it, he exclaims, but the perfect type 
of immobility, with its languishing attitude and 
its profound somnolence ? 

n the Attic shore, however, civilisation at 
once raised its throne, and the vineyards of 
Greece were coexistent and equally famous with 
her poets, her artists, her orators, her physicians, 
her statesmen! In such estimation was wine 
held amongst the Greeks, not only for its flavour 
but its vivifying properties, that Asclepiades, the 
highest am authority of Greece, said of the 
drink which Homer had called “ divine,” that 
“ wine, by its activity, was a power equal to that 
of the gods!” But the conquests of Alexander 
in the Kast were fatal to the moral superiorit 
of the Greeks. The narcotics of the ve 4 
beyond the Himalaya, from the banks of the 
Indus to the far off isle of Taprobana, reacted 
upon the Peloponnesus. Bacchus gave up a 
part of his empire to incense, myrrh, nard, and 
opium, and with the introduction of these drugs, 
art, science, and literature declined, and the 
civilisation of Greece passed with the vine into 
Italy. On that voleanic soil, the Greek wine 
gained in “ tannin” (its tonic principle) and 
strength what it lost in sweetness, delicacy, and 
perfume. After the conquests of Sylla and 
Cesar, which opened new countries to Roman 
activity, commercia! relations with Greece and 
the islands of the Archipelago were multiplied. 
The astringent wine of Latium, on the tables of 
the patricians, gave way to the Falernian of 
Campania, the light Omphacite of Lesbos, the 
Phanean of Chios, and the Saprian of Arvisia, 
whose perfume, Pliny tells us, embalmed the 
banquet halls. Tasus, Coreyra, Candia, Rhodes, 
and Scaros, furnished vast quantities of delicious 
wines, and under their influence the gloomy, 
political genius of the. Romans was softened, 
and they became accessible to poetry and the arts. 
“ Captive Greece,” says Horace, “ took captive 
her fierce conqueror, and introduced her arts 
into rude Latium.” Athenian elegance pene- 
trated into the language of Rome, into her man- 
ners and her decorations, and with the intel- 
lectual progress went hand in hand the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. Wine, indeed, was always 
held in the highest esteem in Italy, and Horace 
has summed up its good qualities in these re- 
markable lines: “ What does not plenty of 
wine incite to? It discloses secrets; compels 
the ratification of our hopes; urges on the 
coward to fight; removes care from troubled 
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minds; teaches the arts. Whom have not 
flowing cups made eloquent? Whom have they 
not made free and happy under pinching 
poverty ?” 

But if the vine was among the most active 
causes of Roman greatness, it became, at a 
later period, by the whirl of Fortune’s wheel, 
the cause of its decay, exercising an invincible 
attraction on the people of the North, the 
Gauls, the Cimbri, the Tetenin the Suevi, the 
Goths, and all their hordes who marched to the 
conquest of the Italian vineyards. Happily for 
the rest: of the world they did not destroy in this 
instance, but if they drank hard and paid no 
score, such of them as returned to their native 
Jands—the Gauls and the Goths, for instance— 
took with them the civilising vine and planted 
it beside their pleasant ravines. Gaul, however, 
from the earliest period of its history, was no 
stranger to the vine, the Phoesan colony that 
founded Massilia (Marseilles) having planted 
it on the banks of the Rhéne. But its cultiva- 
tion did not extend far from the Mediterranean 
shore, and the warlike inhabitants of remoter 
Gaul scented the vineyards of Italy from afar, 
and poured through the passes of the Alps to 
gratify their desire. To this cause Livy di- 
rectly ascribes their irruption. ‘ Attracted by 
the savour of our fruits, and principally of our 


wine, which was for them a pleasure before un- 
known, they crossed the dividing mountains.” 
When Cesar conquered Gaul he found vineyards 


in various parts of the country, and has recorded 
it as his opinion that the wine of Narbonne 
(whence we get fictitious port) was inferior to 
some of the growths of either Greece or Italy. 
The vine, indeed, made such rapid progress in 
Gaul, that, under the pretext that there were too 
many, and that it hindered the production of 
corn, Domitian, the fly-killer, in one of his way- 
ward fits, ordered all the vines in Gaul to be 
rooted up; a proof, if any were wanting, of the 
low degree of his intelligence, just able to com- 
prehend the spirit of resistance to tyranny that 
abides in the juice of the grape. It was re- 
served for Probus, a man of genius and refine- 
ment, to restore, after two centuries, the deso- 
lation caused by Domitian, and once more the 
vine found its congenial home in Gaul. In a.p. 
316, Saint Martin, the patron saint of Tours, 
introduced it, with the Gospel, into the valley of 
the Loire; and, in 330, the Emperor Julian 
caused it to be cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. But it had already taken root on the 
banks of the Gironde, for Ausonius, who wrote 
about the middle of the fourth century, praising 
the oysters left by the sea, on the shore of 
Médoe, says of them that they were “as much 
esteemed on the tables of the emperors as the 
excellent wines which they obtained from Bor- 
deaux.” “Thus, in the fourth century,” says 
Dr. Arthaud, “ the vine flourished, then as now, 
in the geological basins of the Rhone, the Ga- 
ronne, the Loire, the Seine, and the Saéne. The 
people prepared by the use of wine to under- 
stand the truth, became rapid converts to Chris- 
tianity.” The Franks, who next became masters 





of the soil, drawn thither by the irresistible 
attraction of the vine, neglected nothing to- 
wards its improvement. They carried their 
regard for it so far as to give to the enclosures 
in which it was cultivated the name of “vigne 
noble,” whence by corruption came the word 
“ vignoble” ee a and the month of Oc- 
tober was called in their language “the month 
of wine.” ‘And no sooner,” observes Dr. 
Arthaud, “had these conquerors raised the en- 
chanted cup to their lips than they demanded 
baptism of the Church of Gaul.” 
our elements, continues Doctor Arthaud, 
* govern the early history of France: the people, 
the Gallican Church, the kings of Frankish race, 
and wine. The people cast aside their resent- 
ment against the foreign princes whom their 
Chureh had, in some sort, nationalised by bap- 
tism, and who gave evidence of a lively sym- 
pathy in that — of cultivation which was 
most popular. Wine was the intermediate power 
between the other three, and for more than a 
thousand years these elements presided in union 
over the destinies of France. ‘This union lasted 
till the year 1567, a fatal period, when that 
sickly prince, Charles the Ninth, sprung from a 
mésalliance between the noble race of France and 
the crafty house of Medicis, led astray by per- 
fidious counsels, sought to extinguish the moral 
activity of the French, in order to favour the 
usurpations of the court of Rome to the detri- 
ment of the liberties of the Gallican Church, 
and of the rights of the people. This king of 
St. Bartholomew, who, like Domitian, massacred 
his own Christian subjects, issued an edict for 
the destruction of the largest vineyards in 
France, and limited the quantity of ground which 
every proprietor gave to the culture of the 
wine. Henry the Third, the king of the League, 
also issued letters patent, in 1578, ‘ for rooting 
up the vineyards in the neighbourhood of Bor- 
deaux,’ a decree which was ruthlessly carried 
into execution. Under Henry the Fourth and 
Louis the Thirteenth, and during the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth, until that monarch be- 
came the slave of Madame de Maintenon and 
the Jesuits, a better administration, which 
knew the value of the wine, left to each indivi- 
dual the right of cultivating the soil in the 
manner which, in his judgment, most conduced 
to his private interests.” This liberality, how- 
ever, was lost sight of when Louis the Fifteenth 
came of age. He —— that event by a 
decree dated June 5th, 1731, condemning every 
proprietor to a fine of three thousand francs 
who planted vines without royal permission. 
“This act,” says Dr. Arthaud, “sounded the 
death-knell of the French monarchy.” Some 
other acts had their share in this catastrophe ; 
but the good doctor is so much in earnest with 
his subject, that it would be cruel not to let 
him have it all his own way. Observe, then, 
what he concludes from the decadence of vine 
culture. 
As long as wine was held in honour by all 
classes of society, the brilliant qualities of the 
French people rendered them the first of modern 
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times. A loyal and generous courage, gaiety 
and vivacity of mind, patriotism, eloquence, the 
exquisite sentiment of personal dignity allied to 
an excessive politeness, together with an irre- 
sistible tendency towards the charms of social 
life, were the principal features of the national 
character. But when coffee, tea, and tobacco 
successively occupied a place in their habits, 
each of these more or less deleterious agents 
imprinted a sensible alteration on these fine and 
noble attributes; and notwithstanding the con- 
tinuous action of wine upon the French people, 
“who still possess the best blood in Europe,” 
the close observer may remark deteriorating 
modifications in the clearness of their thought, 
the precision of their speech, and the frank and 
joyous expression of their aspect. Above all, 
> that sincere and elevated token of the 
genius of a nation, has received a fatal blow 
through the introduction of these morbid agents 
into the usual regimen. The encouragement 
given by Henry the Fourth, Richelieu, and 
Louis the Fourteenth, to the cultivation of the 
vine, speedily bore fruit. During those glorious 
reigns (for the cardinal was the king of his 
day), the very best sort of people frequented 
the taverns ; and, under the influence of their 
association, arose that luminous literary con- 
stellation of which Corneille, Molitre, La Fon- 
taine, Pascal, Racine, Bossuet, and Fénélon, 
were the most brilliant stars. Under Louis 
the Fifteenth (what happened while that wine- 
bibber, the Regent Orleans, ruled, Dr. Ar- 
thaud does not say), the use of coffee having 
become general, men of letters no longer as- 
sembled round the bottle. Instead of meeting 
at; the Croix de Lorraine, where Boileau com- 
posed his Chapelain Décoiffé, or at the Mouton 
Blane, where Racine wrote Les Plaideurs ; the 
wits of the eighteenth century gathered together 
at the Café Procope. To a literature full of 
vigour, warmth, and conviction, succeeded one 
that was polished but cold; witty, but without 
the sign of true genius ; philosophical, but with- 
out religious vitality, mocking but uninformed 
by that spirit of lofty and wise criticism which 
attacks and overthrows vice. Who does not 
recognise the cerebral stimulus produced by 
coffee in the writings of Voltaire, of Diderot, of 
D’Alembert, of Grimm, of Beaumarchais, and of 
Frederick of Prussia? These men comprehended 
as spoke admirably of everything, 
laughed nearly at everything—but felt nothing. 

The alternate influences of wine and coffee 
made themselves apparent in nearly equal de- 
grees up to1815. At this period the liberators 
of France left behind them a taste for tea 
amongst the higher orders, and, “ perhaps,” an 
inclination for beer amongst the people. These 
hypochondriac drinks restricted the use of wine, 
and from this epoch (observes Dr. Arthaud) dates 
that pale and melancholy literature in which 
lakes, fogs, the moon, convents, tombs, cathe- 
drals, and saints of stone, played a principal part 
in delighting a pensive and ridiculous jeunesse. 
In 1830, the practice of smoking became uni- 
versal. In imitation of their young princes, the 





French adopted the cigar as the neces ap- 
pendage to every face. Smoke invaded the 
public streets, the clubs, the cafés, and the towns 
of France resembled then (how much more 
now!) vast censers, “ whence arose towards irri- | 
tated heaven an odour of the foulest descrip- || 
tion.” This pervading narcotism soon revealed | 
its effects in social facts. Idleness took posses- 
sion of the mind, the activity natural to youth 
= place to a sceptical carelessness, the power- 
essness of substituting acts for wishes led to 
grievous mistakes in the conduct of life, and 
wants remained superior to the necessary energy 
which should have satisfied them. Socialism, | 
that great evidence of the helplessness of the 
individual, came forth all armed with the 
sophisms generated by smoking. The idle 
naturally desired to get rid of the task of look- 
ing for work and earning their bread, leaving to 
the State to support them, their sole creed being 
that which taught them to live at the expense 
of others. 

These are Dr. Arthaud’s inferences from even 
a mp: substitution of “the weed” for the 
nobler plant ; but he consoles himself with the 
idea that the French get rid of a bad habit as 
quickly as they contract one, and that, as soon 
as they become convinced that the narcotic herb 
enervates the will, lowers the tone of the nervous 
system, is with old men the cause of a host of | 
paralytic affections—such as paralysis of the 
spinal marrow and premature weakening of the 
brain,—and with young men an infinity of Zics 
and neuralgias, and, graver still, of idleness, 
which engenders indigence, the mother of ever, 
moral deviation,—then, he says, the French will 
abruptly abandon smoking, and in the “ goddess 
bottle” (la dive bouteille) will recover the moral 
and physical health of their ancestors ! 

Dr. Arthaud would hardly be a Frenchman, 
and a lover of French wine, if he did not wind 
up with a parting dig at Beer, and the people | 
who delight in it. He admits the excellence of | 
Hungarian and Rhenish wines, and ascribes the | 
highest qualities to the people amongst whom 
they are produced ; observing that Prince Met- | 
ternich, the most prominent amongst modern 
German statesmen, owed his superiority to the | 
stimulating qualities of his own Johannisberg ; 
and saying of the German people generally, | 
that if they had multiplied their wine-stocks in- _ 
stead of their hops and pipes, they would long 
since have acquired a more commanding politic 

osition. But the doctor’s study of the paral- 
elism between wine and civilisation would, he | 
says, be incomplete without casting a glance at | 
the countries which lie beyond the vinous zone. | 
“T cannot forbear to notice that the tendency 
7 ot cone = towards a state of immo- 
ility. capable of creating or improving any- | 
thing by ther own custboal efforts, “all there 
institutions have for their object the stability 
and preservation of the knowledge they have 
acquired, There are countries naturally de- 
prived of wine that know how to procure it by 
means of commerce” (this is a great admission) ; | 
“there are others, favoured by Heaven, who can- 
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not enjoy it by reason of despotism or ignorance ; 
and others, again, consume wine in variable 
quantities, according to prevailing economical, 
or medical prejudices. But, however this may 
be, the social condition of these people con- 
firms, everywhere, and without exception, the 
great law which decrees that the civilisation of 
a nation is always in proportion to the quality 
and quantity of the wine it drinks.” And the 
converse of this proposition he asserts to be 
equally true. “Let it never be forgotten that 
the aristocracy which governs England drinks 
claret only ; that the middle classes, who are its 

reat support, absorb the generous wines of 

ortugal and Spain; and that beer and spirits 
are abandoned to the common people; who, in 
consequence, cannot possibly take any part in 
public affairs; for a brain impregnated with 
porter or gin, is utterly incapable of understand- 
ing them.” 

What the gentlemen who read the debates at 
the Red Lion and the Blue Anchor will say 
to this, is a question for them to settle with 
the shade of our Bordeaux doctor. 





ROSEMARY FROM THE CAMALDOLI 
MONASTERY, NAPLES. 


Nor on the breast of the unconscious dead, 
Breathe out thy life, O melancholy leaf! 
But on a heart that tears of blood has shed 
Lie, like a message, quaint and swect and brief, 
From Rest outliving Grief. 


The hermit-hill o’er the voluptuous town, 
None may forget that ever rested there; 
God, who made beauty, can Thine eyes look down 
On earthly vision wider and more fair 
Than yonder gorgeous picture, spread by Thee, 
For those Camaldoli? 


The occan laughs amid its storied isles, 
Bathed in fresh rainbows by the evening shine. 
The mountain burns, whose terrors, with the smiles 
Of this warm region flushed with corn and wine, 
Make harmony divine. 


The spreading pine above the olive grey 
His canopy of orient emerald flings ; 
The solemn oaks, whose leaves no frosts decay, 
Like giant patriarchs murmur holy things ; 
= “Be mute, look forth, and bend the 
n 


ee, 
Ye blest Camaldoli !” 


For here Devotion hath ordained a cell 
Almost as still and narrow as the tomb; 
Where worldly thought shall ne’er intrude to dwell— 
Nor passion shall provoke, nor hope shall bloom, 
So awful is the doom. 


The speechless monk, beside his open grave 
Must meditate his years on years away: 
Let Kings be crowned, let mad rebellions rave, 
Let new-found worlds their treasure-mines display: 
What part hath he in all this change and care ?— 
Perchance, a change of prayer. 


And why not gather to retreat like this, 
Poor weary heart, that tears of blood hast shed ? 
Why not, worn brow, bend to the icy kiss 
That seals another of the living dead ?— 
Thy book is well-nigh read— 





The bell tolls “ Angelus”~—the song hath died ; 
The autumn glory faded off the hill; 
With none to tend thee left, with all to chide, 
Why struggle on, perplexed and pining still ?— 
They have a rest for even such as thee, 
Those mute Camaldoli. 


The breeze was in the ilex bough, and spoke 
Clear to my heart, as oracle of old ; 
“ And wherefore,” said the Angel of the Oak, 
** Shouldst thow in cerements of oblivion cold, 
Thy waning life enfold? 
“ To some the harvest-field, whose reapers tire 
Only from age;—to some the restless sea ; 
To others, pathway up increasing fire, 
And steepest toward its close; be this for thee! 
Life claims its lone ones to endure and dare, 
Duped—stricken home—pressed hard by dull 
despair, 
Who shall not fly from Care.” 


RUSSIAN TRAVEL. 
FROST AFTER A DECEMBER THAW: RISK BY 
THE RIVER. 

I HAVE a journey from Moscow southward of 
eight hundred versts before me, and the sooner 
I am off the better, for have I not, for no fault 
of my own, been twice in the hands of the police, 
and has it not cost me in two days four pounds 
for bribery? A long land journey in Russia 
with one’s wife and children, is a thing to flinch 
from: but I desired to see Russia to its inner- 
most; I desired also, yet more, to fulfil my en- 
gagements, and having already come six hun- 
dred versts upon the way, I could not, as an 
Englishman, turn back. Having decided, there- 
fore, on the “padaroshni” and the free post 
route, I hastened to the governor - general’s 
office, but was told that a padaroshni was not 
needed for that road. 

* Go to the free post-office, show your pass- 
port, and you will get horses and tarantasses as 
far as you may require on the main road.” 

At the office referred to, which was at the other 
end of Moscow, I opened a negotiation for six 
horses and two conveyances. ‘They had a fixed 
price of four kopecks, or three-halfpence, per 
horse per verst (a verst being about two- 
thirds of a mile) as far as Tula, then of three 
kopecks to Orel, and after that to Kharkov, or 
Charkoff, two and a half kopecks, or rather less 
than a penny. For each of the tarantasses the 
charge was five roubles, or about fifteen and six- 
pence, to which had to be added ten roubles for 
road-money or tolls—in al] the cost was of about 
two-and-twenty pounds. After travelling thus 
on the main road, I was to leave it and proceed 
as I best could for another one hundred and 
eighty versts, across the country, with roads or 
without. By adopting this plan I could travel 
at what rate I chose, as the conveyances were my 
own for the time being. 

In the bottom then of two tarantasses we 
packed our trunks, portmanteaus, and carpet- 
bags as smoothly as possible, covered them first 
with straw, and then with feather-beds and many 
pillows, rugs and blankets, while bread, tea, 
sugar, sardines, brandy, wine, pistol-case, blun- 
derbuss (belonging to our friend Harry), fur 
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coats, cloaks, felt boots, with legs reaching up 
to the hips, and a mass of small miscellaneous 
luggage for the younger travellers, filled up the 
corners, or were hung round the inside of the 
vehicles, and boxes were strapped on the outside 
with strong ropes. 

We saw the last of Russian civilisation as we 
passed out by the gate at twelve a.m., and 
dashed on at full stretch, changing horses at 
every sixteen or eighteen versts. Station after 
station passed and no rest from the bumping 
and jostling, but the road here was first-rate, 
and the arrangements with tie beds and pillows 
turned out famously. Let uo man, still less 
woman or child, travel in a tarantass without 
such safety-breaks between the bones and the 
hard wood. We stopped at four o’clock, went 
into a station-house, asked for the urn, and 
dined on tea, sardines, and bread. Then off 
again at the same speed. Sundry bottles of 
milk-and-water, with more solid victual, served 
for our family supper, eaten as we ran. After 
this the children sang themselves to sleep, 
while Harry and I, fortified with brandy-and- 
water and pistols, mounted guard on sepa- 
rate boxes by the drivers, to be ready against 
mischance during the night. All went well 
during the small hours, except that watch- 
ful Harry fell from his box into a ditch. 
We had to stop and pick him out. Soon after- 
wards, he nodded his fur cap into the road, 
and when we were obliged to pull up and search 
for a attacked the driver for having knocked 
it off. 

At three o’clock, we lumbered into a town 
called Serpukov, passing, as we entered, a large 
octieneallt lighted up with gas, and even at 
that hour in full work. Here occurred one of 
those unforeseen troubles which mar Russian 
travelling, and bring out the inventive money- 
making powers of the native. It was December. 
“The little winter” had brought ice and snow; 
thaw following, had melted these; then frost 
enough had set in again to harden the roads, 
without making the rivers safe for crossing. 
Now, it happens that the river Ova, which 
rises in the south country near Koursk, and falls 
into the Volga near Nishni Novgorod, running 
through or by this town of Serpukov, here lay 
across our path. But the pontoon bridge had 
been, as usual, removed for the winter; the 
river was enough frozen to prevent boats or 
barges from crossing, and so we were told that 
here we must wait two or three days, until the 
ice could be crossed safely by horses and car- 
riages. More than a hundred travelling equi- 
pages, thus brought to a stand-still, were drawn 
up on the banks, and every hour more were 
arriving. All the inns and lodging-houses were 
filled by the grumblings of river and ice-bound 
travellers. Bread, tea, and all the necessaries 
of life, including lodgings, had risen in price 
four hundred per cent. » * a samovar, or urn 
of hot water, could not be had under a rouble. 
By six o’clock, we had managed to obtain one 
of these excellent articles, and got a capital 
breakfast out of our own stores, the breakfast- 


room being the two tarantasses placed together. 
We had come too late to find other shelter, and 
many about us were in a like position. The 
delay continued until ten o’clock, when the cold 
was becoming unendurable. Help then appeared 
in the person of a very well dressed, polite, and 
civil gentleman, a baron and landholder of the 
neighbourhood. He took a philanthropic in- 
terest in our condition, bewailed with us, and 
sympathised with us to our hearts’ content, but 
he said, “‘ It must be endured !” 

“ What!” I cried, “two or three days 
starving here in the cold with women and 
children ?” 

“Yes, here at Serpukov, the river won’t bear 
for that time. Now, at my place, twenty versts 
down, the river is already quite firm all the way 
across. If you were all ¢here you could get 
over easily, and then ’cross country a few versts 
to the main road.” 

“ But this is much better than waiting here! 
And how are we to get to your place ?” 

“Ah!” he said, “if my time would permit, 
I should be happy to show the way; I have 
spoken to some others, and they are imploring 
ine to go.” 

“ Well, then, let me implore you also. But” 
—and I hesitated to ask the question of a baron 
and landowner—* how much will you expect 
for your trouble ?” 

“Oh,” he said, “you insult me now by such a 
question! Am I a Moscovsky dog, or a Chinov- 
nick, to take money for an act of kindness? 
A little for my men, who must assist, is all it 
will cost.” 

“Well, let us go, and with all my heart I 
— you for delivering us out of this difli- 
culty.” 

By the time a bargain had been made with 
the drivers for fresh horses, and another guinea 
paid for each conveyance (because my posting 
receipt did not include this deviation from the 
main road), I found more than a dozen other 
equipages ready to start with us. But they all 
took care to keep behind, and let us have the 
post of honour, since it might be also the post 
of danger. We were preceded, however, by our 
kind, disinterested baron, who was leading the 
way in a light car drawn by a good black horse. 
There was no road, nor semblance of a road. 
Our course lay through woods, fields, and 
ditches; over hills, and down into pathless 
valleys, for the most part as uncultivated as the 

rairiles of America, but not so fertile. At 

ength, after four hours of horrible jolting, and 
many hair-breadth escapes from overturning, 
our caravan arrived at the point indicated. We 
drew up on the bank of the river, and surveyed 
the scene. The river itself might be four hundred 
feet broad; the opposite shore was steep and 
precipitous. To within thirty feet of the banks 
the ice seemed to be strong and firm, but for 
these thirty feet it was entirely free of ice, and 
a black gulf of deep and rapid running water 
lay between. This must be bridged across. 
The baron gave a peculiar whistle, and 





soon about twenty men—iis own serfs— 
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from the opposite bank, made their way across 
the ice, my 
feet, prevented them from getting to us, they 
stopped and began jabbering, ordering, and 
crying, without any sign of an idea as to what 
should be done. But my handy friend Harry, 
taking an axe from the tarantass, made for the 
nearest wood, and began cutting down trees. 
Two of them we managed to drag to the river, 
and throw, with one end across to the solid ice, 
the other resting on the bank. The baron’s 
men then came to land, and a bridge was soon 
made by them, under Harry’s direction. Then 
the question was, who would venture cattle and 
conveyance first across the slender extemporised 
path. The Russians all positively refused to 
stir, so the Englishmen made the first passage, 
and succeeded in getting safely to the ice ; thence 
we crawled very cautiously to the other side, 
and so got safely to land with all our traps. Not 
so oo of the hg “gre + ak 
t may easily be supposed that *s 
bridge aon not as ae and inode “to 
London-bridge, and he knew this, for he said 
to me, after we were fairly over, “ Some of 
yon Rooshians had better mind their eyes with 
that bridge. Fifteen tarantasses and forty- 
five horses ’ll try its mettle.” And presently, 
indeed, the bridge did give way in the centre, 
leaving a few of the main trees at intervals, 
and with it down went a tarantass into deep 
water, dragging its three horses after it. The 
poor brutes struggled hard, but being tied with 
strong ropes to the vehicle, they fought in vain ; 
down they were drawn farther and farther 
below the ice. The Russians looked on and 
crossed themselves. The driver of the struggling 
horses had sunk with them, and was entangled 
in the harness, a rope being twisted about one 
of his legs. He was making desperate efforts to 
free himself, and had got hold of one of the 
cross-trees forming part of the bridge, but the 
struggling of the sinking horses soon pulled him 
off. At this moment Harry slid along the tree, 
holding by his powerful arms, and with his body 
in the river. poe a knife in his teeth, and in 
less time than I can tell, he swung himself round, 
holding on by one arm, and bending forward so 
that ms face touched the water. Then drawing 
the knife from his teeth he severed the rope that 
bound the unlucky driver. The lad’s strength 
was exhausted. He lost his hold on the tree 
and sunk ; but as he rose the second time, per- 
fectly helpless, Harry seized his long hair, and 
having dragged him by main strength out of the 
water, laid him across the tree, and gradually 
slid himself and his helpless burden to the bank. 
I shouted to him to leave the man’s recovery 
to the care of his countrymen, and come over 
instantly for brandy and dry clothes. He came 
across the same tree like a cat, and ran to the 
other side. Brandy was applied liberally, both 
inside and out, clothes were dragged trom the 
trunk to replace the wet and frozen ones. The 
chafing, rubbing, undressing, dressing, and run- 
ning about to keep up the circulation, consumed 
some time, during which the broken bridge had 


where the open current at our: 





been repaired. All the quadrupeds, bipeds, 
wheeled sere een and thie Sivas bad/been 
safely got across, except the one we saw go 
down with its three horses, and the poor young 
driver. ‘ Where is he,” I asked a traveller. 

“Oh,” said he, with the shrug indifferent, “he 
lies yonder, where your friend left him. I think 
he’s dead.” 

** Good God !” I cried, “ among so many of 
you has nothing been done to bring back life! 
Did you suffer him to lie freezing to death ?” 

“Why, you see, he does not belong to any 
one here ; besides, he might have been dead when 
he was brought out of the water, and if so we 
dare not touch him till the ‘ stanovog’ comes.” 

* And when will the stanovog come ?” 

** God knows,” he said (with the shrug doubt- | 
ful); “to-morrow, or next day, or perhaps | 
longer. The man is only a serf. God did it. 
What’s to be done? Let him lie.” 

* What! God did it. Did not God help my 


friend to place him on the bank that you might 
save him. And you have let him perish for 
want of a little aid. Come Harry, you and I 
will see what we can do for him, if there be any 
Bring the brandy and give me those 


life left. 
rugs.” 

* Listen,” said the same traveller in broken 
English, and speaking low, that none of the rest 
might hear. “I like the English, and I tell you, 
to let him go dead, you are getting much trouble 
if you touch him more. The baron will make 
you pay much money. Get gone directly. That 
is my advice, take it.” 

“Your advice be ” eried Harry. The 
Russian gave the shrug conclusive, and left us 
to our fate. 

When we got across the river again we found 
the poor fellow lying just where, and as, Harry 
had laid him down. All perceptible life was gone, 
and he was fast stiffening into a frozen lump. 
We did all that we could, but rubbing, pour- 
ing, chafing with brandy, were without effect, 
no one assisted us, no one even looked in our 
direction. Harry had no doubt that he was 
alive when he had left him, and might then 
easily have been recovered, but all efforts were 
now in vain. An hour had elapsed, and, forced 
to conclude that he was past saving, we reluc- 
tantly left him, and returned to our anxious and 
weary women and children. 

Al was soon ready for a start up the alps. 
The other travellers had settled accounts with 
the baron (for three roubles each conveyance ; 
my son, who had seen them paying, told me), 
and they were struggling up the precipitous 
banks, assisted by the serfs with ropes and 
poles. It seemed a desperate undertaking, for 
the formidable precipices we had to encounter, 
rose shaft after shaft in a zigzag manner, and the 
slippery pathway was only about ten feet broad, 
with no ledges or parapets to save a vehicle 
from tumbling over, should the horses slip or run 
back; and the cattle were cold and tired, the 
roads were a mass of slippery ice. However, 
we determined to go with the rest. The women 
and children began the ascent on foot, and we 
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were about to make a dash up the first acelivity, 
when our worthy and disinterested baron 

stepped forward, all smiles and bows, and said | 
must pay him the small sum of thirty roubles 
(more than four pounds ten). 

‘ “ Thirty roubles!” I said, “and pray what 
or ?” 

** For helping you across the river.” 

“Why you avaricious rascal, we have helped 
ourselves across. I shall give your men a little, 
but to you not akopeck. You are no Mos- 
covsky dog, nor Chinovnick, you know.” 

“Tt may be so,” he said; “you should not 
have come. Now you are here what’s to be 
done? You must pay, before you leave here, 
thirty roubles.” 

“ Not a kopeck io you, but I shall give half 
a rouble to every one of your men who helps us 
to get safely up these hills.” 

“ Not one of these men dares lift a hand to 
help unless Itellhim. Iam master here. You 
are now on my ground and in my power. Pay 

ou must. Besides,” and here a peculiar grin 

illuminated his monkey features, “am I not 
acting against law to let you go on any terms? 
Do you not know that you have drowned a 
moosheck, and must answer to the police? I 
have sent for the stanovog, and if you don’t 
now pay me fifty roubles I shall detain you till 
he comes.” 

Ibecame perfectly speechless at therascal’scool 
effrontery, and as he advanced with some of his 
men to lay hands on me, lost, naturally enough, 
all thought of consequences, and struck him a 
straightforward blow which sent him staggering 
back a few yards. “ Now weare in for it, Harry; 
strong measures and sharp. Catch him by the 
neck ; punch his head when I tell you.” 

“All right. That’s your style,” cried Harry ; 
and, catching him with one hand, with the other 
he administered one of his gentle taps on one 
side of the baron’s face, which no doubt made 
the sparks fly in his eyes. 

“Turn t’other side, my lord,” cried Harry; 
and, shifting his hold, he repeated the blow on 
the other cheek. I cannot tell how long this 
would have continued, had I not begged Harry 
to desist. The serfs seemed to be perfectly 
paralysed at our audacity. Their baron, their 
tyrant, their cruel task-master was catching it 
in his turn. They did not seem to be in a vio- 
lent hurry to help him. In fact, I could see a 
look of composed satisfaction and enjoyment 
on their faces. But this mood was not to be 
depended on, and two men are too few to cope 
with twenty. 

“ Pitch him into the tarantass, Harry, and see 
that he does not get out. That’s it! Hand me 
the pistols. Now look here, you ruffian, who 
disgrace the name of a gentleman,” and I pulled 
from under my vest a certain medal with the 
imperial ribbon attached to it. ‘See this, look 
well, | am under the imperial protection, and 
if——” But the moment his eye caught the 
well-known stripes, his cheeks, which had been 
crimsoned by the boxing of his ears, were 
blanched with visions of Siberia. He became, 











on the instant, as servile and crouching as he 
had before been insolent. 

« Ah,” he said, “Iam in fault. Pardon me, 
my honourable sir. Let me out of this to re- 

air my blunder. Dogs, pigs, why don’t you 
elp the gospodin! Ah, sir! why did you not 
tell me at first? Pardon! I did not know! 
God help me! I am lost.” 

“Remain where you are, and if my property 
and these conveyances go over any of these pre- 
cipices, you shall go with them.” 

Harry danced round the fallen great man in 
perfect eestasies, shaking his great fists in his 


face, and hardly to be restrained from giving || 


him what he eulogised as “a jolly good thrash- 
ing.” 

The serfs now lent their aid with a will, under 
promise of a reward. So after a long time, and 
many narrow escapes, we reached the high 
ground, and were once more free to pursue the 
journey. The baron was liberated ; the money 
was paid to the serfs, which might afterwards 
be taken from them ; and off we drove, carrying 
one of them, as pilot, across the country, thirty- 
five versts, to gain the Tula road, which we did 
not reach until about, two hours after midnight. 

It may be noticed that since ten the previous 
morning we had had no regular meals, and I did 
not now think it safe to remain in this neigh- 
bourhood. Obtaining, therefore, fresh cattle, 
we set off again for ‘lula, which we ultimately 
reached at noon, very cold, very tired, and very 
hungry. 

But for the difficulty in crossing the Serpukov 
river, we might have been in Tula twenty hours 
sooner, quite fresh and ready to proceed with 
the second division of our journey. But now, 
for the sake of the weaker portion of our freight, 
we stopped at an inn, 


OFFICIALLY RESCUED. 


The most serious part of our recent adventure, 
let me say as we pause, was not the craft and 
cupidity of the baron in keeping the ice at the 
side of the river open for days, and calculating 
on his levy of black mail, but that, after saving 
a man’s life (which Harry most certainly did), 
and when the others had allowed the man to die 
for want of attention, even after our later efforts 
to restore him, we were liable to be arrested, 
lodged in prison, tried without jury, and con- 
demned for murder. We could have been fairly 
condemned by Russian law, and the consequence 
of the adventure to us, had we not been pro- 
tected, would have been a Siberia job, or a 
quashing of the affair by large compensation to 
the drowned man’s master and the various 
police officials. The Russian law is terribly 
foolish and inhuman on this point. A dead 
body, or a person in jeopardy of life, must not be 
touched or helped except by the police. If any 
one interferes and the man dies, that interference 
brings after it a mass of trouble and expense 
past calculation, besides danger of punishment. 
A boat may be upset, its crew struggling in the 
water, and the banks lined with spectators. Yet 
if the men in the water cannot save themselves, 
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they must perish. No assistance is attempted. 
Everything is left to the police, unless the evi- 
dence be very strong that all danger is over. I 
saw three very respectable young men—two Ger- 
mans and a Kussian—drowned in the Neva, not 
a hundred yards from the shore. Their small 
pleasure-boat was capsized, in one of those sud- 
den gusts peculiar to this climate; one sank at 
once, the other two got on the keel of the boat 
and shouted for help. But, although man 
looked on, and plenty of boats were at hand, 
no rescue was attempted. Another gust came, 
after a time ; the boat was light and was again 
capsized, keel down. Then round it went a 
third time, keel up; but this time it was empty. 
The two young men never rose, their lives being 
lost when they might most easily have been 
saved if prompt help had been given. I have 
seen in a passage to Cronstadt from Petersburg 
(twenty miles) four dead bodies floating in the 
river. Although hundreds saw them as well as 
I, they scarcely turned their heads to look, and 
no rematk was made. The bodies were allowed 
to float on down the river into the gulf, like logs 
of wood, and at the time of the ice breaking up 
this is a daily occurrence. 

One morning my servant woke me at six 
o’clock, saying that a man had been murdered, 
and was lying nearly opposite my house on the 
road. I got up, and on proceeding to the spot, 
found a man lying in a pool of his own blood. 
His head and face seemed to be much smashed, 
but he was not dead. He implored help and 
water, but although there were many persons 
standing round about him, not one would ven- 
ture to move hand or foot for his assistance. 
He had been attacked and thus bruised in a 

ublic-house, and thrown into the road three 

ours before I saw him. A woman had seen 
him thrown out and immediately informed the 
“ stanovog ;” but although the place was not a 
verst from his house, this worthy did not trouble 
himself to appear on the scene until four hours 
had elapsed, and he had been thrice summoned. 
There, meanwhile, the man had lain in the frost 
and snow untouched. I saw him carried to the 
hospital, and heard that he died an hour after- 
wards. This man also might have been re- 
covered had he been taken in hand as soon as 
found. 

As I was leaving my house one morning, I 
heard my assistant, Harry, shouting to me from 
the door of an outhouse for holding firewood. 
On entering the place, I found a dead peasant 
lying on the floor with a piece of rope round his 
neck, and from a beam the other end of the rope 
was dangling. To my inquiry, Harry replied 
that he had gone into the place for a piece of 
wood to make a handle to an axe, and found 
the man hanging by the neck. ‘The first na- 
tural impulse caused him to open his knife and 
cut him down, and there he was lying. I found 
the man quite dead, as he had been for some 
time. 

* Now,” I said, “ Harry, you have got your- 
self into a nice mess. The police will make you 
| responsible for this death. What’s to be done?” 





“Done?” says Harry, “why, tie hin up 
again.” 

This never would have occurred to me, but 
Harry was a practical man, and he was right. 
So we managed to hang the poor fellow over 
again, and left the spot, happily without being 
seen. ‘The body was found during the day, an 
a “stan.” sent for, who never suspected the part 
we had acted in the tragedy. If he had, I have 
no doubt it would have cost us many roubles to 
save Harry from being tried for murder. 


COTTON-FIELDS. 





Tue constant reader of the newspapers—espe- 
cially of those journals which circulate in the 
districts of Great Britain devoted to the manu- 
facture of cotton—has read, any time during the 
last thirty years, nota few reports of conversa- 
tions at meetings of chambers of commerce and 
similar gatherings, upon the cotton supply ; with 
comments upon these conversations by the 
regular leader-writers, and innumerable letters 
to the editor. These reports and comments 
embodied a prevailing presentiment, a pro- 
phetic warning of danger respecting the supply 
of the raw material, which employs the in- 
dustry of about a couple of millions of our 
people. Sharp men of business, pluming them- 


selves upon some special kind of knowledge, 
often sneer, in private circles, at the prognosti- 
cations of public writers ; forgetting that as man 
is the interpreter of nature, the writer is the in- 


terpreter of opinion. Of the wisdom pervading 
communities, and not of individuals merely, are 
public writers the penmen. For thirty years 
then, at least, the penmen of public opinion 
have been emitting warnings respecting the pre- 
cariousness of the supplies of raw cotton. Eleven 
yearsago—in eighteen hundred and fifty—writing 
urgently on the necessity of the English cotton 
interests looking farther for sources of supply 
than America, we said, “ War with America, a 
hurricane in Georgia, a blight in Alabama, con- 
tinued rain in New Orleans, are one and all 
death-cries to the mill-spinner, and power-loom 
weaver; for, when the cotton-fields of the 
Southern States yield less than their average 
quantity of cotton, the Manchester operative 
eats less than his average quantity of food. He 
flourishes or decays with the cotton-pod. Cheap 
bread is to him a less important question than 
cheap cotton. When his blood boils at the in- 
dignities and cruelties heaped upon the coloured 
race in ‘the land of the free,’ he does not always 
remember that, to the Slave States of America he 
owes his all, that it is to his advantage that 
these states should remain untroubled—that the 
negro should wear his chains in peace. It is for 
his gain that slavers dare the perils of slave- 
dealing, since his loom is furnished with the 
produce of the negroes’ forced exertions. While 
one, and one only source exists for the support of 
his loom, he is dependent upon slavery.”* The 
chief abettor, therefore, of the Slave Trade has 
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'| been the Lancashire Cotton-dealer, because 


having insufficient thought for the future, he 
sought out no fresh fields whence to obtain his 
staple, and gave no encouragement to pastures 
new in other parts of the tropics. : 

Again, two years later, we wrote, “ The lives 
of two millions of our countrymen are dependent 
upon the cotton crop of America; their destiny 
may be said, without any sort of hyperbole, 
to hang upon a thread. Should any dire 
calamity befal the land of cotton, a thousand of 
our merchant ships would rot idly in dock ; ten 
thousand mills must stay their busy looms; two 
thousand, thousand mouths would starve for 
lack of work to feed them.”* Warnings such 
as these, constantly repeated by other jour- 
nalists, were, it now appears, less heeded 
than they ought to have been. No true blue 
Englishmar. will ever own to being an alarmist, 
as if the existence of anything alarming in 
the world were an inadmissible statement, a 
craven sentiment, which no man worthy of the 
name of man would own. There are always, 
moreover, a few loud-tongued men who are 
ready to display their courage by denying danger, 
and preventing precautions. They vaunt that 
they can see no cause for despair until the 
danger comes, and when the danger does ap- 
proach, they are the very persons whom panic 
first seizes. Mill-horse advocates of this danger- 
ous kind even affected to believe that the cotton 
supplies were in less danger than the supplies of 
wool, and could be increased or diminished at 
will, as it cotton plantations were as manageable 
as flocks of domestic animals, and the hairs of 
seeds could be as easily cleaned as the fleeces of 
sheep. Neither was the lessening of slavery 
(which their policy fostered) anything to them. 

The alarmists were not sufficiently heeded. 
America, which supplied us with six hundred 
and sixty thousand two hundred and seventy- 
four hundred-weight of cotton in the month of 
August, 1860, sent us four hundred and forty- 
eight thousand and sixty-one in the same month 
of this year showing a falling off amounting 
to upwards of two hundred and twelve thou- 
sand two hundred hundred-weight. American 
cotton has recently been reshipped from Liver- 
pool for America. 

Such are some of the effects of the begin- 
ning of the war between North and South in 
America upon our cotton supplies, and the out- 
look is not improved by the taking of Fort 
Hatteras by the Federalists and tie fleet which 
has recently set out, with a roving commission 
to stop every possible outlet for cargoes from a 
vast extent of the south-country seaboard. The 
deficiency in the supply, it is moreover worthy 
of note, comes from the cause which, of all 
others, was deemed the least likely to happen—a 
disruption war in the United States. There 
were, we are aware, among the public writers 
accused of creating unnecessary alarm, men who 
said the me: question in the States might 
end in a war of separation, just as the question 
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of the slave trade was at the bottom of the war 
of American independence. But the war which 
has actually broken out between men of one 
language and lineage was long deemed too hor- 
rible and fratricidal an occurrence to be enter- 
tained as a probability by sane imaginations ; 
much less a war of tariffs, which the present 
war undoubtedly is; slavery as its cause being 
a false issue and a Northern pretext. 

But other fears of failure or diminution were 
stated. European experiences of the ravages 
of the Oidiam Tuckerii upon the vine, and 
of the Aphis devastator upon the potato, and 
of the Alucita upon the wheat plant, sug- 
gested to most of the alarmists the unan- 
swerable argument that a caterpillar might, in 
any one season, cause a dearth of cotton, and 
ruin half Lancashire. An increase of three- 
pence upon the pound of cotton makes an out- 
going of twelve millions a year to the British 
manufacturers. The word “calamity” signifies, 
literally or philologically, a devastation by lo- 
custs or insects with cutting mandibles; and 
such a devastation in the plantations of Carolina 
and Georgia might at any time have destroyed, 
perhaps irreparably, the prosperity of the cotton 
manufacture. It isa proof that much of the 
improvidence of the savage still lurks in the 
blood of that fine specimen of the calculating, 
prudent, and civilised man, the cotton-spinner, 
that he never combined with his fellows to em- 
ploy a series of scientific men to study the 

otany and zoology of the cotton-plant. When 

ou know all about the structure of a plant, its 
life, its distribution, its culture, its uses, you do 
not as yet know it completely, because, for prac- 
tical purposes, you must also know its animal 
enemies. 

This is not the place to settle the question 
whether the word cotton comes from the Arabic 
word cootn, or from the process of weaving, or 
cottoning, or laying on side or coast (Galles 
céte) wise, which the material undergoes, woven 
woollen stuffs having, it is said, been in former 
times called cotton. The words muslin, nan- 
keen, and calico are derived from Asian cities, 
which obtained great renown in the middle ages, 
from the pom cone of their cotton fabrics. 
The cotton-plant, or shrub (Gossypium), which 
is only acclimated in America, is indigenous in 
India. It has something of the size and ap- 
pearance of a currant-bush. On the centre of 
each petal of the white flower there is a pretty 
crimson spot; when the flower withers away 
the pods appear; and when the ripening pods, 
which were about the size of an apple, bursts 
open, the downy threads or fibres of the seed- 
vessels hang down like long feathery flakes. 
The yellow blossoms, the crimson spotted petals, 
and the snowy tufts of the gossypium ak the 
cotton-field a beautiful landscape. ‘The tailor- 
bird of Hindostan sews together a few large 
leaves with cotten threads, making in this way 
a nest which swings from the shady boughs of 
the shrub. According as these snowy tufts or 
feathery flakes are short or long, the cotton is 
called short or long staple cotton. Long sta- 
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le cotton is fine and silky, presenting the de- 
Fete aérial elegance of appearance which is 
the ggg = | a. “ tropical 
vegetation. Usage, the legislator of language, 
a0 calls on the fibre of the plant, 
although it is well known to be the hair of the 
seed, for flax, from Linum usitatissimum, con- 
sists of woody fibres, or tubes, whose membranes 
have been thickened by successive layers of cel- 
lulose and sclerogen ; and cotton is composed of 
the hairs or elongated cells surrounding the 
seeds of various kinds of Gossypium,—hairs 
which under the microscope seem peculiarly 
twisted. 

Cotton was in former times cultivated to a 
large extent in India. In the Chagos group of 
| islands in the Indian Ocean the most beautiful 
| long staple cotton grows naturally. The Chagos 
cotton is equal in the delicacy of its appearance, 
to the eye at least, to the finest grown anywhere. 
The cotton shrub belongs to the mallow tribe 
of plants, one of those groups which increase 
as we approach the equator ; aud varieties of the 
gossypium species will, it has been ascertained, 
thrive anywhere within thirty-five degrees of the 
equator. The islands suitable for the cultivation 
of the cotton-plant situated within thirty-five de- 
grees of the equator are innumerable. American 
seed no doubt runs too much into leaf in the rich 
and moist soils of Bengal, and insects have been 
there found to be very destructive ; but the ac- 
climated seed has been profitably cultivated for 
years at Coimbatore, Madras, on the Deccan 
Candeish, at Nagpore, Hyderabad, and in the 
Mahratta country in Central India. There re- 
sided for a few years at Dharwar, in the South- 
ern Mahratta, an American planter, who suc- 
cessfully cultivated seven thousand acres where 
only six hundred had been previously cultivated. 
There is no better short staple cotton than the 
cotton of Central India when it has been pro- 
perly cleaned. The acclimated seed thrives 
|, admirably on breezy undulating sweeps of 
| country with a dry gravelly and poor rather 
than rich soil. otton has been grown at 
Singapore and at Visagapatam rivalling the 
best Sea Island cotton ever imported into 
Great Britain for fineness and flexibility of 
fibre. The muslins of Dakka were probably the 
| finest ever woven or worn. When spread upon 

the grass whilst wet with dew, a piece of this 
| exquisitely fine muslin became invisible. A 
| lady’s robe, consisting of several yards of this 
muslin, could be blown away with a breath. 
Indian cottons have been produced so fine that 
| Lancashire manufacturers have mixed them with 
| the finest Georgian to improve it; and after the 

mixture the Indien cotton has still been distin- 
guishable under the microscope by the superior 
straightness and beauty of the fibres. The fact 
is, indeed, an established one, that nothing is 
needed but greater care in cultivation and skill 
in cleaning to make Indian cotton as fine in 
fibre and rich in quality as the best ever pro- 
duced. In the presence of these facts, he 
would be a very hardy disputant who should 
deny that if British India does not supply an 





abundance of raw cotton, it must be the fault | 
of the British people, whose business it is to | 
obtain supplies—in fact, of the cotton interest 


themselves ; for we will not echo the weak cant | 


which blames the government, the East India 
Company, or the Indian administration, the | 
British government being always, in fact, in the |, 
end, the government of the British people. 

The geographical distribution of the cotton- | 
shrub is vast. The American eagle, now dis- | 
membered of one of his wings, never has had 
sway over any such me of territory in which 
the cotton-plant is indigenous as still owns the 
peaceful rule of the British lion. British cotton 
planters have no need to covet any Cuba, nor to 
invent a dogma of manifest destiny to palliate 
covetous designs or rapacious annexations. To 
say nothing of the boundless resources of Africa, 
they have only to make a good use of their own 
continents | islands, some of the latter being 
not merely more suitable for cotton-fields, but | 
also nearer than the sites of the plantations of | 
the Carolinians and Georgians. 

Somebody once computed that the British 
manufacturers paid annually to the American 
planters for raw cotton ten millions sterling 
more than the natural price. This was, of course, 
an enhancement of the value of slaves to a similar 
amount. The meaning of the calculation appa- 
rently is, that if Africa and India and the islands 
capable of growing cotton had been competing 
with Georgia and Carolina, as they ought to 
have been, the quantity of cotton bought in one 
year would have been obtained for ten millions 
less money. 

The cotton-growers of the Southern States of 
America achieved their pre-eminence in the 
market by an amount of energy and enterprise, 

erseverance and intelligence, never surpassed 
in the history of humany industry. The cotton- 
shrub was acclimated in America by the negroes 
during the last century. Little more than three- 
score and ten years ago, when cotton from Vir- 
= or Carolina first arrived in the port of 

iverpool, it was seized by the officers of customs 
upon the plea that cotton was not a product of 
America. Not merely had the planters to com- 
pete with countries in which the plant was in- 
digenous, they had to contend with a scarcity of 
labour. They had to surpass all rivals whilst 
cultivating an acclimated plant by the labour 
of enslaved and imported hands. In spite of a 
constitution declarmg all men to be free and 
equal, and a religion teaching them to do as 
they would be done by, they obtained their 
supplies of labour by kidnapping it wherever 
they could catch it. At Aberdeen, for instance, 
on the north-east coast of Scotland, less than a 
hundred years ago, little boys were kidnapped 
with the connivance of the magistrates of the 
burgh, and sold into slavery in Virginia. No 
doctrine has been too wild or wicked for pro- 
mulgation by these men in vindication of their 

ursuits ; and they have found naturalists who 
tome taught for them that all men are not of 


one species ; philosophers, who have maintained 
that civilisation is based on cotton; and Chris- 
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tian divines who have upheld slavery with argu- 
ments from the New Testament! A minority 
in the United States, they, until the installation 
of President Lincoln, lorded it over the Union. 
Clearly enough, they surpassed all other cotton- 
owers in consequence of throwing more mind 
into their business. Slave labour is not cheap. 
The cost of the labour of a coolie in the West 
Indies is said to be only tenpence-halfpenny a 
day, and the cost of the labour of a slave in 
South America or Cuba is estimated at a dollar 
a day. But the slave of Carolina and Georgia 
is an unrivalled cotton-picker. Carolinian and 
Georgian cotton commands the best price, be- 
cause it is the best cleaned cotton in the market. 
British capitalists who have grown cotton upon 
the coasts of Africa, complain that they cannot 
get their stupid negroes to pick their cotton 
roperly. The American cotton-growers have 
eaten all the world in the difficult art of cotton- 
cleaning. The Indian cultivator sent his pro- 
duce to England in a dirty state, and thus paid 
more freight for a longer voyage, and got a 
less price. But now that prices have improved, 
Indian cotton-cleaning has improved in pro- 
portion. 

The difficulties of cotton-picking and cleaning 
have been the lions in the way of the cultivators 
and administrators of India, while the Americans 
triumphed over them by skilful manipulations and 
ingenious machinery. The Americans owe their 
great start to the invention of Whitney’s saw-gin, 
which has been as beneficial to Georgia as Ark- 
wright’s spinning-jenny has been to Lancashire. 
But the saw-gin has, it is said, been found to be 
injurious to the staple of the Indian plant. Ex- 
cessive heat making the leaves extremely brittle : 
they crumble and mix with the cotton inex- 
tricably, and the bractees are still more liable to 
foul the fibres in this way than the leaves. In 
fact, the knack of cotton-picking consists in dex- 
terously snatching the hairs away from the seeds 
without allowing them to be defiled by the frag- 
ments of broken leaves or bractees. The negroes 
of South America, among whom the melodies 
sung by the Christy Minstrels and Buckley 
Serenaders have arisen, judging from their mirth- 
ful music and sarcastic humour, must be a sharp 
and shrewd race, with active brains, quick eyes, 
and nimble fingers, making them unrivalled in 
picking cotton fibres free from dust and dross. 

The directors of the East India Company pro- 
fessed an anxious desire to promote the cultiva- 
tion of cotton for the whole half of a century. 
They imported American seed and Whitney gins ; 
and much ingenuity was expended in ad 


apt- 
ing the American gin and in improving the 4 
dian churka to clean the Indian staples from 
their subtile defilements. At the last meeting of 
the British Association, a discussion took place 
in the section of mechanical science upon the 
cotton-cleaning machines, specimens of which 


were exhibited to the section. The Indian 
churka, the Whitney gin, the roller gin, the 
spike-roller gin, and Macarthey’s gin, were dis- 
cussed with their respective merits and defects. 
How important the question of cleaning machines 





is, may be inferred from the statement of a gentle- 
man, who said he had seen cotton selling at 
sevenpence a pound, which, if properly cleaned 
by an improved — would have sold for 
two shillings per pound. The Manchester Cot- 
ton Supply Association have had a large number 
of Macarthey gins made, and they are forwarding 
them to the cotton-produeing districts of the 
world—dismally jokmg, meanwhile, about the 
cook who had an excellent cooking apparatus and 
nothing to cook withal. But if the difficulties 
of cotton-cleaning are conquered, the difficulties 
of cotton-growing need not alarm anybody. 

The officials who formerly ruled India ascribed 
their failure in producing cotton not merely to old 
churkas, inextricable leaf-dust, hurtful saw-gins, 
and a too-variable climate, they accused the 
capitalists of India of a want of calculating fore- 
sight and the peasants or ryots of unmalleable 
habits. But a committee of the House of Com- 
mons reported, in 1848, that the natives of 
India, “ when a security of reward is offered to 
them, wiil exert themselves, even to the aban- 
donment of customs to which they were greatly 
attached.” ‘This security is now given in the 
sale of waste lands lately wisely decreed by the 
authorities. 

One cause of the different results of cotton- 
growing in India and America has been that 
British India has been governed by officials, 
and the Southern States of America have 
been governed by industrials, the Indian planter 
being a nobody, and the American planter 
his own master in public affairs. Notwith- 
standing the neglect of precautionary mea- 
sures for the evil day which has come, 
Indian cotton has of late years risen in value 
from being better prepared, and the quantity 
imported has notably increased. During the 

ast year the quantity imported from the British 
last Indies has increased one hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand and twenty-two hun- 
dred-weight, for in August, 1860, the quantity 
was one hundred and seventeen thousand two 
hundred and seventy-six hundred-weight, and in 
the corresponding month of the present year it 
had reached two hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-eight hundred- 
weight. The machinery now in use in British 
cotton-mills is adapted for American cotton, but 
suggestions have been made to have it altered 
to suit the Indian material. 

The energy which enabled the Carolinians, 
Virginians, and Georgians to win for themselves 
a virtual monopoly, based on a real superiority 
in the cultivation of a recently acclimated plant 
over rivals residing in countries in which it is 
indigenous, and where it had been cultivated for 
centuries, are now unhappily devoted to the 
prosecution of a miserable war. And the Ame- 
ricans’ difficulty is not merely the opportunity 
of the Indian cultivator, it is the opportunity as 
well of the Egyptian, the Brazilian, the Alge- 
rine, and the African. Victor or vanquished 
upon the battle-field, the Confederate is cer- 
tainly destined, if the war continues, to lose his 
monopoly or supremacy upon the cotton-field. 
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Whilst he fights for slavery the value of his 
slaves is dwindling down. Cotton being now 
actually reshipped from British to American 
ports, the Southern, when he presents himself 
once more in the markets of Great Britain, may 
find all the stall-room occupied. He may have 
lost the customer who bought five-sevenths of his 
produce. Ten or eleven years ago he boasted 
that by spinning and weaving his own cotton he 
could destroy the prosperity of British manufac- 
tures; and now he has lost already his mono- 
poly of the government of his country, and, 
whether successful or defeated in the war he is 
waging, is apparently destined soon to lose, 
and perhaps irrecoverably, the monopoly of the 
cotton supply. This will also give to the slavery 
question its ultimate solution. i 

Not the least interesting of the American 
planters” rivals are the free blacks, who have set 
up a society for promoting the cultivation of 
cotton in Central Africa. Although the num- 
bers of the slaves in the Southern States had 
increased from two and a half to four millions, 
and the price of an able-bodied slave risen 
during the last quarter of a century from 
nine hundred to fourteen hundred dollars, the 
planters could, in 1860, grow a pound of mid- 
dling cotton for six cents, or threepence, and 
sell it for twenty cents, or tenpence, at Liver- 
pool. After considering these facts, many free 
negroes of the United States felt desirous of 
going to Africa, and growing cotton where the 
plant is indigenous and perennial; and a party 
actually went there last year, and set themselves 
up in Yoruba, Central Africa. Ifthis place be 
the Yoribah defied in the war song of the 
Amazons of Dahomey— 

The Yoribahs must have been drunk to say 

Dahomey feared them, 

They could conquer Dahomey 
—the Yorubas who shall successfully set up 
cotton plantations in Africa will in the end 
conquer Dahomey. Let the Amazons sing 
what they may, the free negro planters will ere 
long put down slave hunts, by which thousands 
of youths are kidnapped and sold as slaves, and 
grand customs in which enough of human blood 
is shed to float canoes in honour of the ghosts 
of dead kings. 

With regard-to the cotton supply this much 
may be added: Asia and Africa and the climate 
in which the shrub is indigenous and perennial 
ought to supply cotton more cheaply and plen- 
tifully than a country in which it is only aceli- 
mated; the British race have, moreover, every- 
thing their own way in India, and have won the 
name of the friends of the blacks in Africa, it 
can only, therefore, be by their own fault should 
they be balked of abundant crops of cotton 
and multitudes of free and efficient hands to 
clean it. Through, then, the powder-clouds in 
America, and notwithstanding the stillness of 
the short-time mills at home, a hopeful spirit 
may discern the signs of better days in store 
for all men, and especially the varieties of man- 
kind whose skins have been dyed black by the sun. 

Thomas Clarkson, when a venerable, grey, 





and grand-looking octogenarian, addressed to a 
large meeting in London his advice, almost in 
dying, to put down slavery and the slave trade 
by growing free-labour cotton ; and the course 
of events is apparently accomplishing his wishes, 
by compelling the cotton trade to seek their 
supplies from the resources and the soils of free 
labour. 





KERLI’S PEAK. 

Amone the larches and pines of the tough 
ban forest, wherein never stroke of axe may 
break the barrier that keeps the gathering snows 
of the mountain peak from sliding ruin down 
over the fertile slopes below, there lived once 
an old man who had a quarrel with the world. 
He had been a spice-merchant, perhaps a magi- 
cian, in some far, far away town, said the vil- 
lagers to one another. There he had feasted 
emperors and kings in mid-winter under the 
apple-blossoms of his orchard, with an orchestra 
of birds, perched in a shrubbery of growing cin- 
namon, nutmegs, and cloves, to make the music. 
Also a carpet of sweet violets threaded with 
lilies of the valley, yielding perfumes to the 
summer wind that blew the porridge of his 
guests. These villagers knew little choice of 
food, and their imagination, left to its own 
working, set —— on the table at a feast 
given to emperors by a man whom they found 
avoiding meat and wine. So we may suppose that 
they were helped by somebody, certainly not by 
the old man Kerli himself, for him they had 
never seen, to the tale of the birds and the 
winter blossoms. 

Here, in fact, with a leathern bag on the floor 
by his side, sits the youth who helped them. 
Swarthy aud vigorous, with a black down upon 
his chin, he sits among the fair-haired gossips 
at a table in the village inn. A knife and fork 
are laid on a clean napkin before him in that 
coziest of inns, The Heart’s Content, which 
fronts the well-fenced road above the mountain 
torrent. The torrent far below roars round 
about great boulders, and flashes down abyss 
after ab ss into the deepest, narrowest, and 
darkest hollow of the gorge. 

“Behold, Ishmael, a flask of wine!” says 
Christopher, mine host. “Into the bag with 
it! Carry up no more water if you want to 
warm your master’s heart.” 

“True for you, landlord,” explains Martin 
the Farrier, who is the village doctor too. “ For 
the heart lying over the stomach, if you pour 
cold water into the stomach you will chill that 
which is upon it. Also the heart is as a tub 
under the stomach, and when the cold water 
gets pumped into that bucket, you see, and 
mixes with the blood, whereby the body is 
rinsed inside with cold blood and water, up 
comes a chill and a shudder to the very tips of 
the nails.” 

“That is to say, doctor,” adds the landlady, 
“ when a man is not frozen all over the outside of 
his body, as Kerli must be up at the peak. I 
should guess that the ice was an inch thick all 
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over him, and so hard that you couldn’t break it 
into a smile about his mouth without a pickaxe.” 

** He will drink no wine,” said Ishmael. 

“But why does he not eat Christian food ?” 
asked Hans the Hunter. “Run there no sa- 
voury four-legged meats among us that he 
should sit at his grave’s side eating pulse and 
grain? Is yonder leathern bag that you come 
down to market with a larder for a man, or a 
full nosebag for a mule ?” 

“Tt is certain that he will eat no meat,” said 
Ishmael. 

The landlord’s wife set venison and wine be- 
fore the lad, and he fell to with a stout relish. 
Greta, the landlord’s pretty daughter, poured 
him out his wine, and her eyes sparkled more 
than the wine she held to him when he took the 
cup into his hand together with her horny little 
fingers. The villagers chattered and bantered 
one another, and the great fire of pine-logs 
blazed the more cheerily for the wail of wintry 
wind that came down the narrow valley. Ish- 
mael’s heart, opened by wine and meat and 
warmth and fellowship, rejoiced as his eye fol- 
lowed Greta, daughter and servant of the feoad 
Ever afoot and astir, her eyes twinkled with a 
malicious satisfaction when she disappointed 
him by answering instantly some toper’s sum- 
mons, after she had flushed his cheek by sitting 
down for half a minute at his side. A splash of 
rain came with the bitter wind outside, and a 
pained cry as of a name came on its wail—* Ish- 
mael! Ishmael!” 

“That is Kerli’s voice!” said the lad. “ He 
does not see meon the mountain path, and already 
the shadow of the mountain falls on us. It will 
be sunset on the plains before I reach the hut.” 

“ Nay, foolish lad,” said Greta, “it was but 
the plash of the rain and the wail of the wind. 
Kerli’s voice caunot be heard from yonder peak, 
three miles away.” 

“ Tshmael! Ishmael!” came again the plain- 
tive cry upon the wind. In another minute 
Ishmael was outside the door of The Heart’s 
Content, staff in hand and leathern bag on 
shoulder, with his face set to the little bridge 
over the ravine between the high road and the 
steep rolling slopes at the foot of the Death’s 
Head Mountain. 

“?Tis a fine lad,” said Christopher, when he 
was gone. “And ’tis a pot of money the old 
conjuror must have up there. Ishmael] never 
comes down to market without a gold piece in 
his hand. ’Tis a fine lad, a fine lad, Greta, for 
a son-in-law.” 

* And ’tis a fine home to take a wife to,” said 
the wife of Christopher. “Inside the very 
Death’s Head up at Kerli’s Peak !” 

“ But he will bring Kerli down to us, mother.” 

Every man’s chair scraped the floor, all male 
eyes opened in horror, and every woman crossed 
herself at Greta’s threat. 

“He will bring the mountain itself down on 
us ere he do that,” said Doctor Martin. “ Never 
fear. He brought with him the darkest and 
stormiest night of the year when he passed by 
our houses while we were abed, three years ago, 





and went without stopping for bit or sup up 
yonder mountain. When the lad Ishmael came 
down the mountain to us the next day a gaunt 
limping boy, with great black eyes that fright- 
ened all the village, we thought he was a hill 
devil abroad by daylight.” 

** Well-a-day! well-a-day!” said Greta’s mo- 
ther. “But the evening is dark as night, and 
the rain has turned to ‘hail, and, through the 
howls of the wind, is not that thunder rolling 
down from Kerli’s Peak? Alas, dear lad! He 
has a weary climb to a chill home, God bless him !” 

Greta put her arm about her mother’s neck, 
and for a minute or two the guests of the inn 
silently hearkened to the rising storm. 

Through the storm Ishmael was battling his 
way up by a familiar track. When he came 
into the oak wood, lightning blazed among the 
trees, and, after the flash, came through the dark- 
ness screams of the wind through rock clefts 
and among the leafless oaks. Jshmael, wet to 
the skin, struggled still upward across the boggy 
ground. Once when his foot slipped he seized 
a soft knoll of the earth before him, when in a 
lurid flash of lightning it looked like the head 
of a dark Jewess stretched horribly large in 
death across the mountain moor; it seemed to 
be the face of his dead mother that he had 
grasped by the mouth, and that distilled a black 
ooze as his fingers sunk into it. Ishmael climbed 
on, but, as he mounted, the storm seemed to wrap 
him round more closely. Terrible shapes and 
sounds were in the air that night. Kerli had 
never practised magic on the mountain. For 
Ishmael alone of all the world Kerli’s heart re- 
mained warm. Not of his own battle with 
storm and terror Ishmael thought, but of Kerli, 
whom also they environed, agaiust whom he 
vaguely feared that they were raised. But when 
he reached the ban forest the storm was rolling 
down the mountain sides, and twilight hues 
were in the clear upper sky. He cleaved his 
way between the pines and larches, and came 
out upon the bare rock, where, not far below the 
topmost snows of the mountain, rugged blocks of 
granite formed the shape of that which, seen frora 

elow, gave to the hill its name of Death’s 
Head Mountain. In the cavern that from afar 
looked like a way between the open jaws of 
death, Ishmael sought his friend. Upon its 
floor there were the living embers of a fire, but 
the old man was gone. Ishmael calling his 
name aloud, climbed among all the hollows of 
the rock, and sought in vain for tracks on the 
hard upper snow. The fiercest fury of the storm 
was rolling down into the valley. The echoes 
of its thunder broke more faintly through the 
upper air. Was it delusion of the sense that 
made the boy stand with turned ear listening 
intently as a hunted deer? “ Ishmael ! Ishmael!” 
Tt was a faint wail among the echoes that might 
be the wailing of the wind for any ear but his. 
With an answering shout the youth turned in 
pursuit, eager to plunge again into the storm 
that was already beyond reach, that had passed 
over the village, and was now pouring through 
the gorge at the foot of the deep valley. 
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The crescent moon hung in a pale clear sky 
over the mountain tops when Ishmael reached 
the inn. Greta stood at the door, or he would 
have passed it—weary, eager, planless. But her 
voice of alarmed surprise drew him aside. 

* My father is gone!” he said, “and I must 
find him or Idie. I heard his cry in the storm.” 

“And may I never open my mouth again,” 
said Martin the Farrier, who alone of the guests 
remained in the inn parlour—“ may I never open 
my mouth again to take in this good liquor, if I 
did not see him open his mouth and see his beard 
shake in the wind. Hath he not curly white 
hair and a long grey beard——— ?” 

“His hair truly is whiter than his beard,” 
said Ishmael, eagerly. 

“Wreaths of mist, eh, mistress?” said the 
triumphant Martin to the landlady. “ Grey and 
white mist for you; grey and white hair for me. 
I tell you I saw his mouth open, and it was no 
black bit of cloud, but a dark hand seizing the 
beard, down yonder by the waterfall.” 

“Greta! Greta! do not hold me thus by the 
neck !” 

The youth was gone, and madly breaking his 
way down intothe gorge where none dared follow. 
The dark night soon closed over him, but in the 
inn there was the sound of Greta weeping and 
the mother’s gentle coo of comfort over her. 

Weeks went by and no Ishmael returned. 

“ There’s a pot of money left up at the Peak, 
I'll be bound,” said Christopher, sometimes. 
While other guests of the inn talked about that, 


Doctor Martin held his peace and made gulps 
in his throat, that caught the landlady’s attention. 

“Husband,” she said, at last, after a day’s 
work, “if the farrier dared he would go up to 
the Death’s Head one night, and look for Kerli’s 


money-pot. If there be treasure there it will 
be lifted ere long, and it behoves us to take care 
of it for the lad Ishmael’s sake. He will come 
back if he live, for is not Greta here? Andif the 
old man be dead, his wealth is Ishmael’s inhe- 
ritance.” 

* Ah, there’s a pot of money, I’ll be bound,” 
said Christopher. 

* Shall ze lift it, and bring it hither, now to- 
night ?” asked thedame. ‘ Martin has brought 
a new lantern from town, and has had a thick 
bit of candle blessed by the priest to-day. Ido 
misdoubt him.” 

** We could guard it here for the lad and his 
father, while we kept our secret,” said Chiris- 
topher. “But if what you say be true, we 
should meet Martin on the hill.” 

Good so,” said the landlady. ‘ Heis aman 
of faint heart, and I plucked three grey geese 
yesterday. We can put our heads through sacks, 
and make them terrible with feathers. Here is 
the red wool, too, that has been dyed for winter 
spinning. Let us hope we may meet neighbour 
Martin, and cure him of night wandering upon 
the Death’s Head Mountain.” 

* But if we meet a worse than Martin-——’ 

“Giant Glum himself? Good man, I don’t 
believe in him, neither do you. Greta’s abed 
and asleep. She will lie quiet tilldawn. Whist ! 


> 





Fetch me quietly two sacks and lanterns from 
the stable.” 

Master and mistress of The Heart’s Content 
were fearless mountaineers. They had good 
consciences and weak imaginations, that defied |' 
all princes and subjects of the powers of dark- | 
ness. Martin the Farrier had a worse con- 
science and a livelier fancy. He was on the | 
mountain with his holy candle. Christopher || 
and his wife had not climbed far before they saw | 
his light flitting through the oak wood. “ Let 
us face him,” they said, “before he gets upon | 
the open bog, or he may see us dieliee on.” | 
Martin was working his way up in solemn 
silence, when a horrible yell broke from the 
brushwood before him, and a feathered monster 
streaming blood at m—. pores was visible by a 
light from below, as well as by a light from his 
own lantern. Close at his side the yell was 
replied to by a piercing scream. Light shone 
from behind an oak stem. A dreadful figure 
behind him thrust a cold claw on the nape of 
his neck. In desperate fear he clapped his 
hands on his neck as he turned and fled, tearing 
the demon’s claw away with him. 

“ Dear heart,” said the dame to Christopher, 
“that is unlucky. Whait’ll he think when he 
sees it’s but a goose’s foot ?” 

“ That the foul fiend has something of a goose 
about him. Come along, wife.” 

Christopher and his wife climbed on, while 
Martin rushed back, claw in hand. Here were 
terrors! Here were triumphs! Here was 
news! Here was an urgent need of brandy 
that would justify the rousing of a thousand 
inns! In another hour he was hammering at 
the door of The Heart’s Content, and, wakening 
Greta, called up to her that there was need of | 
brandy for a person in extremity, who, he ex- | 
plained, when she opened the door, was himself. 
As maid of her mother’s inn, Greta was always 
foremost in receipt of custom. 

* Here,” said the farrier—‘ here’s a tussle. 
I’ve had with the Prince of Darkness. But I 
was the better wrestler. See his claw that I 
tore from him! Where’s Christopher? Call 
Christopher !” 

“Hush! Father works hard, and your knock- 
ing has not roused him. Here’s the brandy, 
Martin. Drink it and go. To-morrow you can 
tell us all about the fiend.” 

Martin drank his glassof brandy, but did not go, 

* You see I was on the Death’s Head Moun- 
tain just now——” 

“Azar 

“The bad spirits came round me in a ring, 
hand joined to hand. I flew at the biggest, 
and when he said he would rather lose his claw 
than break the circle, for he’d got me now, see 
what came of his boasting!” Martin flourished 
the goose-claw before Greta’s eyes. 

« Why,” she said, “ that’s Wait a minute.” 

Greta had been alarmed at the silence in her 
mother’s room. She knew a goose claw when 
she saw it, and suspected strongly the claw of 
one of her own geese that she had plucked and 
trussed but yesterday. She ran up to her mo- 
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ther’s room. Nobody was there, but there was 
litter; there were scattered goose feathers, 
there was the other claw. Familiar with the 
course of household talk, she understood the 
situation, and coming back to Martin, who still 
stood in the room, holding the claw out at 
arm’s length, said, “This is very wonderful. 
My father is not astir. But can you go home 
and go to bed, Martin, with that claw m your 
house? Might not the owner miss it, look for 
it, and come and feteh it ?” 

Martin dropped the goose-foot, and asked, 
trembling, for more ‘endl, 

“This little glass,” said Greta; “then go 
home. We have no fear, you know, at The 
Heart’s Content. Leave claw here to-night.” 

“Well, yes,” said Martin, “ because Chris- 
topher could see it in the morning. The crea- 
ture smelt so that he turned my stomach, and I 
fear I shall lie late to-morrow. But this bit of 
candle has been blessed by the priest. It will 
burn three hours yet, and by then it will be nearly 
dawn. See, I put the claw here and the blessed 
candle by the side of it. You have nothing to 
fear. Good night! How soundly Christopher 
sleeps. One doesn’t hear so much as a snore in the 
house. See now, the moonis up. Good night!” 

Night had for Greta no more terrors than day. 
With a clear sky and a full moon there were no 
dangers for her or hers upon the Death’s Head 
Mountain; so she quietly put out her own light 
and the holy candle, and sat by the window, 
alone in the house, thinking of Ishmael, and 
looking out upon the moonlit road. 

Two hours after midnight she saw two gro- 
tesque figures approaching, one of them loaded 
with a heavy sack. That was her father, who 
had really discovered Kerli’s hoard of gold in 
the innermost throat of the Death’s Head 
Cavern, under Kerli’s Peak. Without taking 
out one gold piece, Christopher buried the trea- 
sure-bag under his hearth-stone. At dawn the 
household fires were lighted; the goose-claw 
was burnt, and there was a bonfire of goose 
feathers made on the brick floor of the inn par- 
lour that caused it to smell horribly all day. 
Martin, eager to tell his story, was the first 
= of the day at The Heart’s Content, and 

eing much sickened by the smell of the burnt 
feathers, and edified by the fact that his claw 
had disappeared in flames of fire, declared that 
he recognised distinctly the smell that had dis- 
tressed himovernight. Some man then came from 
the village to turn his stomach, and drink brandy, 
and discuss for the next two months the remark- 
ably tenacious and overpowering smell of the 
foul creature that Doctor Martin overcame. That 
was because the wicked landlady found for a 
while more profit in the feathers than in the 
flesh of her geese. By burning a few dozen of 
them whenever the inn parlour was empty she 
could fill it again with the gossips of the six 
adjoining parishes. 

But, during the next twelvé months, where was 
Ishmael? He had hurried in pursuit of the 
storm down and down over the face of sharp 
crag and loose stone, through bramble, and by 











tufts of grass that held only for half a minute 
the weight of the climber, forced to hang from 
them. He leapt down the water-course, and 
reaching a turn in the valley, heard the thunder 
of the storm-cloud as it rolled in a thick, black 
mist, lower yet towards a huge rift ina mountain 
base, and there seemed to have been swallowed 
down into the bowels of theearth. Ishmael had 
heard talk, in the inn parlour, of a wide and 
fearful gulf in the next valley, to the bottom of 
which no stone was ever heard to fall. The 
smooth and herbless walls of rock on either side, 
that sank, as it seemed, into the very bowels of 
the earth, were commonly known in those val- 
leys as the Dumps, and, from far down in the 
Dumps, men said that they had heard wild cries 
and Loulings that reached even to the very 
mountain top. Beyond the inn parlour and the 
village market, Ishmael had never travelled 
since he lived with Kerli at the Peak. But 
this, surely, must be the gulf of which so many 
a wild tale was told; this, into which the storm- 
cloud, and with it, he believed, the giant of the 
mountain who held Kerli in his clutch, had 
swept. “I will go down singing,” said the 
youth to himself. “A cheerful song may scare | 
the gloom demon, if it be really Glum himself |, 
who has seized my dear master. He has often | 
said that while I left him alone by the Peak, 
there were moments when the gloom fiend might 
have power over him. He has often asked me 
to scare with my songs that Giant Glum, and, | 
rather than all others, with the cheerful song 

that ended ever at one place, broken with the 
weeping of us both; the place where it was 
broken, when——” 

Ishmael was sobbing aloud at the mouth of 

the cavern. In his boyhood there had been no 
mother in his house. She was away, he knew 
not why, and he eee her only as the 
memory of a face that had been often eye to eye 
with him when he was but a little child. One 
day.when he returned, as a lad, gaily singing to 
his father’s house, he saw from afar something 
that lay still at its closed door. As he sang on, 
he saw one come and knock again and again, to 
whom the door remained closed. Then the 
man took that something up, and bore it 
stretched upon his arms away from the house. 
The lad was still in the midst of his carol when 
he met the stranger with his burden. He was 
a tottering black-bearded man, tenderly carrying 
a white load that faintly stirred—a dying woman 
with a beautiful dark face. Her eye turned 
upon Ishmael as he sang, and the song stopped. 
It was his mother. There was a quiver of pain 
on her face. The man fell upon one knee and 
fanned her with his hand, but she was dead. 
Ishmael laid his hot wet cheek upon hers, but 
the man did not part them. Presently he 
stroked the boy’s hair, and said in a faint voice, 
“She was false to me, in years long gone; and 
false to him. But it is 1 who love her—and 
you. Be with me when I lay her in the tomb.” 
He saw his mother to the grave, and for that 
act his father cursed him. Kerli, who once had 
been his father’s friend, spoke to the winds on 
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his behalf. ‘It is a wicked, wicked world,” at 
last said Kerli; “let us fly from it and dwell 
with rocks that are honest in their hardness, 
with eternal suows that are God’s servants when 
they pinch us with their chill.” The dead 
woman who was naught bound Kerli and the 
lad together. Kerli took treasure that they 
might not starve, and they fled far from their 
own land, until they climbed by night into their 
den upon the Death’s Head Mountain. 

I will sing,” thought the lad, “the cheerful 
song that was unfinished when we met, and has 
been never finished since, although begun a thou- 
sand times. The faintest echo of that, Kerli will 
know. If luck is bad, for once, I shall finish it.” 

Down, therefore, Ishmael climbed, singing 
lustily, and the song made the descent so easy 
that he sustained long falls unhurt, and swiftly 
passing between glimpses of caged men and 
women gnawing, heard presently again, but ina 
more joyous note, the cry of “Ishmael!” There 
was a fierce blast, as of wind from below, and 
the rush upward of the black Giant Glum, whom 
the song had unearthed. When he was gone, 
there was chattering and chirping in the dens, 


of which the cages were all torn open by that 


upward blast, and into which a ray or two of 
sunshine pierced. Far down in the Dumps, at 
the very foot of the gulf, sat Kerli smiling wel- 
come to his friend. 

* Now, Ishmael,” he said, “is not this better 
than yon peak. It is warmer down here. And 
you need never leave me. That sharp air of the 
peak gave one an appetite for carrot ; but down 
in the Dumps no man wants anything to eat 
while he can get a bite out of his finger-nails.” 
And for a whole year the obstinate old man 
made Ishmael live with him upon _finger- 
nail, refusing to come up out of the Dumps. 
It was pure obstinacy, for Giant Glum being 
gone and kept away by Ishmael’s carolling, there 
was light enough in the pit to show an easy, 
circular stair to the top, by which anybody 
could walk up and get out if he chose. Fora 
whole year Kerli did not choose. Everybody 
else in the pit had by that time given up com- 
plaints, shaken himself, and gone out, except 
one man, who had crept lower and lower down, 
taking |p agper sap always of the lowest empty 
den, and he, who seemed to be always listening 
when Ishmae] sang, never so much as bit his 
nails, or took his two hands from before his face. 
He lived upon his sorrow. At last, when all 
others were gone, this man descended to Kerli 
and Ishmael with his hands not before his face, 
but stretched out to them, and Ishmael knew 
his father, Kerli his friend.” 

All three, of course, went up out of the Dumps 
together, and the two old men then desired no- 
thing better than to go with Ishmael to The 
Heart’s Content, and bless his marriage there 
with Greta. 

The gaunt black-haired lad with the great 
eyes, followed by two aged, largely-bearded men, 





came into the inn parlour at noonday, when it 
should have been full; but it was empty, and 
outside the sign was taken down. Christopher, 
entering from the back, knew the lad weer sg 4 
guessed that, as Greta always said he would, he 
had brought Kerli home, but who was the other 
gentleman ? and where was his dame ? and what 
had become of Greta? 

Trouble had come to The Heart’s Content. 
The singed goose-feathers only improved busi- 
ness while there remained anybody who had not 
smelt them. Nobody cared to smell them twice, 
and all who had been to the house said that 
there must be evil wrought where the smell of 
the fiend had abided for so many weeks. ‘There- 
fore, from being sought, the inn came sud- 
denly to be avoided. The dame had been too 
clever, and had burnt away its good name with 
its goose-feathers. In despair, Christopher had 
taken the sign down, and sought other employ- 
ment. Nobody would give him work. Furni- 
ture had been seized for rent. He had no bed for 
the guests or even for himself, and wanted food to 
put before them. Nobody present had any money. 

“ Well, yes, Ishmael,” said the dame, when she 
came in with the apronful of firewood she had 
been abroad to glean, “there is a large purse of 
your friend’s under the hearthstone, no thinner 
than when he left it at the Peak for thieves to 
quarry. We were noi an hour too early in fetch- 
ing it down.” 

“* What,” said Kerli, “‘ you have been sleep- 


ing on rags and starving, with my great money- | 


bag under your hearth! Up with it, and give 
it to Greta for her marriage-portion.” 


Kerli danced a fandango at the wedding. He | 


was an immensely rich man in his own far 


country. So was Ishmael’s father. But they | 
gathered together their goods and came and | 


made merry together for the rest of their days 
in a great stone house, built where the inn had 


stood. They made it glorious with gardens and I 
spice-bowers, and still called it The Heari’s | 
Content. ‘There Ishmael and Greta trained their | 


children, and saw their children’s children make 


holiday journeys up to Kerli’s Peak, where they | 


knew how to stir the echoes of the very Death’s 
Head Cavern with their laughter. 
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